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EDITORIALS 


“His Name shall be Called The outward circumstances surround- 


... the Migh 1? ing the birth of Jesus according to the 
gnty God Gospel of St. Luke are commonplace 


and pathetically human. Even in the village of their ancestors poverty- 
stricken Joseph and Mary have no relative interested enough, no friend close 
enough, to give them shelter. There is no room for them in the inn. Though 
of proud royal blood, they have fallen to low estate. They are just two 
more strangers in a throng of strangers, a tired and lonely couple who are 
finally glad to find lodging in a stable; and there the Prophet Isaiah’s pre- 
diction is fulfilled: “Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given.” 

Just another baby? No, for the Prophet goes on: “His name shall be 
called . . . the Mighty God!” The Virgin has brought forth a Son, whose 
name is Immanuel, God with us. The angel declares the fulfillment: “Unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” 
No, not an ordinary baby, but the Son of God, God Himself. 

We have been acquainted with these facts as long as we can remember. 
We have always believed them. But it will be news to many people now, 
good news for a world gripped by indecision and fear, good news for your 
neighbor, your grocer, your barber, your mail carrier, the unchurched child 
down the street. Christ, the Ruler of the universe, the Eternal Word, 
through whom the world came into being—yes, this helpless Infant is 
the mighty God! 

May the old, old story, old but ever new, deepen our faith and that 
of our children in the wonderful Being, the Babe of Bethlehem, who is the 
mighty God, and may it give us wisdom and willingness, as only God’s Word 
can, to spread this truth to others during the Christmas season. A. K. 


Good Will to Men Month — October. Temperature — 75 degrees. 

Birds are singing their morning greeting to the 
sun. The leaves on trees and shrubs are faintly tinged with autumnal 
yellows and reds. Cream-puff clouds drift dreamily above. In such a setting 
a writer for a periodical hopes to become at least slightly infected with the 
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spirit of Christmas so that he can project his thinking into the future. In the 
scenes and scents and sounds of one’s surroundings there is little to stimulate 
the preparation of appropriate paragraphs. Twelve years ago an unidentified 
writer was the victim of a similar circumstance. In part, he stated the 
following: 


War clouds hang dark and threatening over Europe. The destiny of millions of human 
souls, whose only desire is to live — to live at peace and seek happiness in their own simple 
, ways — rests in the hands of a few men who coldly calculate the chances of victory or 
defeat, of loss or gain in worldly power and possessions, by precipitating another reign of 
death and destruction upon a war-torn continent. 

With Christmas only two months away, it is a sad thing to contemplate that within 
a few hundred miles of the holy spot where the angelic host sang of peace on earth and 
good will to men to the astonished shepherds there is gathered a huge fleet of ships of the 
sea and of the air, designed and created to make in effect a mockery of the commandment 
of the Savior: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Let us fervently hope that by the time the readers of this little magazine thumb these 
pages the atmosphere will have cleared, hostilities will have ceased, and no prospect of 
war may mar the world-wide preparations for celebrating with renewed joy the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace. 


Twelve years later those words can be repeated. The clouds of war 
grow darker daily. The disciples of Mars scrutinize each other menacingly. 
A few men, in whose hands rests the destiny of millions, tantalize one 
another with vitriolic tirades. An assembly of nations, organized to promote 
and perpetuate peace, provides them an opportunity to spew their venom 
at close range. 

The Holy Land is the scene of belligerence and bombing, death and 
destruction. In countries near by, segments of the armed might of several 
great nations are on display. Ships of the sea and of the air are assembled 
and poised. 

With childlike simplicity one could inquire: “Why all this?” The answer 
is that the spirit of Christmas does not dwell within the hearts of most men. 
The Prince of Peace is still a stranger to millions. Millions of others can 
identify Jesus, but they do not accept Him. 

Peace on earth and good will to men can be achieved only by receiving 
the Baby Jesus as our own. God gave His Son to us because He loved us. 
We have the blessed opportunity of accepting the most precious of gifts, 
the Savior of man. The joyful Christmas message gains in effectiveness to 
the extent that it is spread throughout the world. Let us again dedicate 
ourselves to the pleasant responsibility of teaching the Word so that the 
children of men may live as brothers under the fathership of God, and, as 
those who are redeemed through Christ, ultimately join the heavenly hosts 
in lifting their voices in songs of praise and thanksgiving. H.G. 


A Classic in Among the centennials marked by the year 
Educational Literature 2°W drawing to a close is that of a publica- 

ion which made a significant contribution to 
the development of American education, especially in the area of teacher 
training. David P. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching was published in 
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1847 and became an outstanding text in the study of education at normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges in the country during the second half of the 
past century. 

The memory of David P. Page, a contemporary and personal friend of 
Horace Mann, deserves to be kept alive. He was one of those sturdy, self- 
made pioneers who has stamped a wholesome influence upon many thousands 
of American teachers. 

Page was a New Hampshire farmer’s son who at the age of 16 finally 
received the permission of his father to attend the Hampton, N. H., Academy. 
After one year of study he began teaching country schools in New Hampshire. 
While teaching school, he carried on collateral studies: English literature, 
Latin, higher mathematics, Greek. At the age of 21 he became Associate 
Principal of the Newburyport, Mass., High School. When New York, fol- 
lowing the lead of Massachusetts, established a State normal school, Page, 
upon the recommendation of Horace Mann, was chosen principal. 

During his four years of activity at Albany as head of the normal school 
Theory and Practice of Teaching was born. It was first published in 1847, 
a year before the author’s death. Page died at the age of 38. His life had 
been brief, but rich. “If men are to be measured by the length of their 
shadows in history, Page was a great man,” wrote one of his biographers. 

What makes the book of David P. Page so important that we select it from 
among the large number of books published by American educators during 
the past hundred years? True, Page’s book does not contain the scientific 
data found in modern treatises of educational theory and practice. It is, how- 
ever, replete with directions for the use of common sense in education, a basic 
requirement for effective teaching at all times and under all conditions. His 
guidance is based on the experience of one who was consecrated to his work, 
one who considered his calling the noblest of man’s vocations. When one 
reads Page’s book, he imagines himself in the company of a friend and pro- 
fessional adviser who is ready to share with others experiences acquired through 
intensive study and careful observation, and the successful application of these 
to the solution of practical problems. In his discussion he covers the wide 
range of the teacher's activities and influences. 

By 1889, when the copyright expired, more than 100,000 copies of the book 
had been sold. A recent writer makes this statement: “Probably no other 
American book has so much claim to be considered a classic” as Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. You are fortunate if you have on your professional 
bookshelf a copy of this classic, edited by E. C. Branson and published by the 
American Book Co. in 1899. Pe Ke 


i inter Judged on the basis of standards approved by repu- 
Bioni siniNy tte table educators and geographers, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Illinois, is one of the best-located schools in the world. 
One of its advantages lies in the accessibility of art museums, churches, 
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libraries, laboratories, botanical gardens, zoos, trade centers, manufacturing 
concerns, transportation nuclei, universities and colleges with associated facil- 
ities, natural history museums, history museums, science museums, slums, gold 
coasts, courts, theaters, elementary schools of great variety, moraines, stone 
quarries, sand dunes, dairy farms, fruit farms, truck farms, grain farms, stock- 
yards, water purification plants, sewage disposal plants, etc. So that the 
students are sure to benefit by the proximity of those features, one day is 
set aside each quarter as “tour day.” The instructors serve as guides. 


In October of this year one of the groups visited a segment of Michigan's 
fruit belt. With the generous assistance of the principal of one of our 
Lutheran schools, these students studied fruit from production, through 
processing, to marketing. Careful planning permitted firsthand experiences 
with a variety of activities during a short period of time. This was education 
at its apex. The climactic experience was the visit to Mr. W.'s fruit farm. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. were pleasant and patient. All questions were answered 
frankly. The ramifications and complications involved in fruit farming were 
outlined. The students were taken to the orchard of peaches. An invitation 
to fill pockets was accepted with enthusiasm. More quizzing. Queried one 
student: “How does a fruit farmer stay occupied in winter?” Taking this 
question in stride with the rest, Mr. W. explained that this was the season 
of the year when the trees needed especial attention so that they would 
bear good and abundant fruit the next fall. He then went on to explain 
that to get good results, a tree needs constant watching and care, that it 
requires persistent study and the application of appropriate chemicals to 
avoid or eradicate disease, that the best safeguard against crop failure is 
adequate fertilization. 


Bite into a tree-ripe peach under a loaded branch, and get a picture 
of that setting. A high-class fruit farmer telling potential teachers about 
the constant scientific care of trees. One begins to think about the children 
of this world, the large majority of whom do not receive the nourishment to 
be gained from the milk of the Word, very few of whom are immunized 
against the sins of men. How can one expect wild growth to bear good fruit? 


Recently one of the more popular magazines stated that from the point 
of nourishment we take better care of our pigs than of our children. This 
thought LurHeran Epucation expounded over a year ago. Now one is 
tempted to write the sequel that we take better care of our trees than of 
our children. 


The Church should again vigorously promote a program of thorough 
indoctrination. Constant care, every day, winter as well as summer, should 
be a must in child training. As the twig is bent, 
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Too Many Snowplows? Every congregation is rightly interested in 

getting the best possible service from its 
called workers; in other words, in getting the most for its money. This does 
not mean that congregations as such are mercenary. They are simply looking 
out for the best interests of those being served. 

A snowplow attached to the front of a locomotive throws up great clouds 
of snow, giving the effect of accomplishing huge amounts of work. When 
those clouds settle, however, the substance is spread rather thin. Do we 
have too many workers whose effectiveness is similar to that of the snowplow? 

Certainly, quality carries a much greater premium than quantity. 

What can churches do to assure themselves of quality products from 
their workers? They should certainly require a worker not to attempt too 
many tasks. 

The principal of a modern school, if he carries out the duties of his office 
with intelligence and will, together with his teaching load and professional 
reading, has a full-time job. 

The organist-choirmaster, as so many of our church musicians are re- 
quired to function, if, in addition to his teaching, he spends more than just 
a few hours in practice at the organ on Saturday; if he puts forth a serious 
effort in selecting choir music of good quality and of a character harmonizing 
with the central theme of the service for which it is intended, will be con- 
fronted with a task of no small dimensions. 

The youth director and Sunday school leader, in order to do more than 
go through the mere formality of conducting meetings and programs, will 
be spending many hours in planning. 

The pastor who arranges for a well-planned educational program for his 
entire parish, in addition to making missionary and sick calls and preparing 
sermons, is bearing a tremendous burden even in an ordinary-sized congre- 
gation. In larger parishes the members will not only allow the aid of a 
secretary or an additional pastor, they will insist that one be employed. 

It is quite impossible to maintain a high pitch of enthusiasm for each 
of these projects while attempting to carry them out simultaneously. With- 
out the impetus of enthusiasm these tasks will become routine drudgery and 
will, in the end, degenerate into a thin coating of ineffectiveness. 

Congregations will be doing themselves and their workers a disservice 
by placing greater emphasis upon quantity than upon quality with regard 
to the products they expect from these workers. A. Li A. 


Tue TEACHER’s ExAMPLE. — He [the teacher] teaches, wherever he is. His 
manners, his appearance, his character, are all the subject of observation, and 
to a great extent of imitation, by the young in his district. He is observed not 
only in the school, but in the family, in the social gathering, and in the re- 
ligious meeting. How desirable then that he should be a model in all things! — 
Davw P. Pacs, Theory and Practice of Teaching (American Book Co., 1899), 
page 67. 


The Inclusive Aim of Christian Education * 
L. W. Spitz 


Educators are keenly aware of the 
importance of clearly stated aims in 
education. This awareness keeps 
them busy a large part of their sum- 
mer recess. A conscientious teacher 
may be found busy at work planning 
his courses and working out his lesson 
plans for the coming school year. If 
he does this only in a general way 
during vacation, he will do it in de- 
tail before he steps into the classroom 
or begins to teach the lesson. The 
well-trained teacher knows the curse 
of aimlessness; he abhors the blight 
of unclear and indefinite aims. The 
Christian teacher is doubly aware of 
the importance of a clear and def- 
inite aim in teaching. He who 
teaches must teach for a purpose. 

The purpose of the Christian teach- 
er’s instruction is in accord with the 
aim of God. Accordingly the Chris- 
tian teacher must be acquainted with 
that aim. He must make it his own, 
so that he does not work at cross- 
purposes with God. Paul writes to 
the Corinthians: “We are laborers to- 
gether with God” (1 Cor. 3:9). “An 
aim implies activity directed in an 
orderly manner toward the accom- 
plishment of some end.”1 “An aim is 
the direction of activity toward a 
foreseen end. One who aims sees in 
advance what he wants to do and 
directs his series of actions in an or- 
derly way so that he may accomplish 


* Essay read at the Teachers’ Conference 
of the Northern Illinois District, Oct. 14, 
1947. 


1 C, B. Eavey, Principles of Teaching for 
Christian Teachers (Zondervan, 1940), p. 45. 


what he has in mind.”2 Aim in 
teaching serves a number of purposes. 
It gives intelligent direction to the 
activity of the teacher. It gives a 
sound basis for measurement and 
makes possible the proper motivation 
on the part of the pupil. Aim must 
have a starting point. That point 
will be previous knowledge or ex- 
perience gained by the pupil. It must 
take into consideration desirable 
changes in the pupil — meeting some 
need of the pupil of which the latter 
is aware. 

Christian teachers earnestly strive 
to reach a desirable goal in their 
teaching. Experience, however, has 
taught them that quite frequently 
they do not fully reach their goal. 
That has troubled them time and 
again. Can nothing be done about 
that? If so, what? That is the ques- 
tion which they want to have an- 
swered. Christian teachers aim to 
teach their pupils all things what- 
soever Jesus has commanded them. 
They speak the Word of God, and the 
pupils hear it, but what is the result? 
James says: “But be ye doers of the 
Word, and not hearers only, deceiv- 
ing your own selves” (James 1:22). 
The Lord Jesus speaks of a man who 
hears His sayings and does not do 
them (Matt. 7:26). Hearing and not 
doing is nothing new in the world. 
The functioning of Christian educa- 
tion in our children or how to make 
our children actual doers of the Word 
will always be of vital interest to 


2 Ibid., p. 46. 
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THE INCLUSIVE AIM OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Christian teachers. Using 2 Tim. 3: 
15-17 for their guide in their discus- 
sion, they may group their thoughts 
under the heading: “The Inclusive 
Aim of Christian Education.” 

If one were to ask a group of 
Christian teachers to state what they 
consider the aims of Christian edu- 
cation, one might possibly get a va- 
riety of answers. Perhaps these 
would differ only in the wording 
rather than in actual meaning. There 
is no doubt that if you were asked 
to which authority we must turn for 
an answer to this question, the re- 
sponse would be unanimous. For 
guidance in all spiritual matters we 
turn to the Holy Scriptures. Now, 
others have turned to the Holy Scrip- 
tures for the aims of Christian edu- 
cation. Here are some of the an- 
swers. Dr. Herman Harrell Horne 
says: “The objectives are, that all 
pupils should act rightly, think 
rightly, and feel rightly; all as in the 
presence of God, and all as Christ 
would have us.” Dean Goodrich C. 
White says that the aim should in- 
clude a threefold purpose: “Il. To 
lead a pupil to a knowledge of God’s 
will. 2. To lead each pupil to an 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as a per- 
sonal Savior. 8. To develop a Chris- 
tian character, which will be ex- 
pressed through worship, right living, 
and efficient service.” Dr. H. E. Car- 
nack also expressed a threefold aim 
in these words: “l. Bring the pupil 
to Christ. 2. Build him up in Christ. 
8. Send him forth to work for Christ.” 
Dr. Theodore E. Schmauk, who de- 
fines teaching as instructing “the pupil 
in the Word of God and in the things 
that a Christian ought to know,” says: 
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“The purpose of the teacher is to 
make the Word of God clear and 


cogent.” § 


These aims indicate that the men 
who formulated them were thinking 
in terms of Christian, not merely re- 
ligious, education. There is a dif- 
ference. There are those who are in- 
terested merely in religious education. 
It does not seriously concern them 
whether it is Christian or not. Such 
may pronounce an entirely different 
set of aims. If one turns to the 
Koran, the Rig Veda, the Zend- 
Avesta, the Book of Mormon, Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy’s Key to the Scrip- 
tures, one will get a different answer 
to the question concerning the pur- 
pose of religious education. There 
are those, moreover, who consult none 
of these sources, but approach this 
question philosophically. Such may 
get still another answer. Napoleon 
had his own peculiar answer regard- 
ing the need of religion. If there 
were no religion, he said, he would 
have to invent it. He needed religion 
to control the uneducated masses. 
His kind of religion, then, would call 
for specific aims in teaching it which 
would accord with his purpose. The 
sources from which the aims of edu- 
cation, religious or otherwise, are 
taken determine their character. 
Those who have chosen the Bible as 
the source should find it easy to agree 
on the right aims. 

Paul is instructing Timothy in the 
right aims in Christian education. He 
says: “And that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise 


8 Ibid., p. 52. 
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unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works.” (2 Tim.3:15-17.) If 
we fully understand these words, we 
have the answer to our question. 
Here in a nutshell we have the aims 
of Christian education. To the ex- 
tent that we meet these aims we are 
succeeding in our purpose, and in the 
measure that we can make this clear 
to our pupils will we properly moti- 
vate our teaching. 

Paul is instructing a young pastor 
or teacher, but he is not limiting his 
remarks to an adult. What he says 
here does, indeed, also apply to adult 
education, but it applies to childhood 
and adolescence as well. Paul re- 
minds Timothy of his childhood. He 
says: “And that from a child thou 
hast known.” What had he known? 
The Holy Scriptures. But when 
Timothy was a child, there were no 
books of the New Testament; the 
Holy Scriptures which Timothy knew 
as a child were the books of the Old 
Testament. In these the glorious 
truths of the New Testament, so 
clearly revealed in the latter, were 
to be found if searched for, as Jesus 
said: “Search the Scriptures; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life; 
and they are they which testify of 
Me” (John 5:39). Thus we say that 
the New Testament was hidden in the 
Old; the Old Testament is revealed 
in the New. But though the New 
Testament was hidden in the Old, the 
Old Testament was sufficient for the 
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statement of the aims of Christian 
education. The aims were all there, 
all you had to do was to find them. 
How much easier it should be for us 
to find the right aims in the New 
Testament! 2 Tim. 3:15-17 is in the 
New Testament, and it is these words 
that we are considering. Whether 
it is the Old or the New Testament, 
the truths of Holy Scriptures apply 
to both old and young. 

Let us return to the term “child.” 
That word should strike a sympa- 
thetic chord in your heart. You have 
dedicated your life to a child. In the 
first place, to the Child in the manger 
at Bethlehem; in the second place, 
to the child in your schoolroom. 
There is a very close connection be- 
tween the two. The former is the 
Redeemer, the latter the redeemed. 
The latter, the one sitting on the 
school bench, is a sinner; the former, 
the One who lay in the manger, is 
the Savior from sin. That is the first 
fact that the Christian teacher must. 
always keep in mind. This fact the 
child on the school bench must also 
know. ~. That is the most important 
knowledge which the teacher can 
impart. 

Not all knowledge is good. There 
are many things that the Christian 
teacher would rather have his pupils 
not know. There is also harmful 
knowledge. But the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures makes wise unto 
salvation. Is, then, the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures the end of Chris- 
tian education? That would, indeed, 
be a simple answer to the question: 
What is the aim of Christian educa- 
tion? But that cannot be the answer. 
The Bible is not an end in itself; it is 
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a means to an end. We speak of the 
Gospel, for instance, as the means of 
grace. To Paul the fact that Timothy 
knew the Holy Scriptures from a 
child was important because that had 
done something very desirable to 
this young man. It did for Timothy 
what the Scriptures would do for all 
men who know them, but does not 
do for many because they would 
not have it done for them. Many 
know the Scriptures, can recite long 
passages from them, but do not derive 
the blessings which Timothy did. 
Christian teachers at times do have 
that sad experience in their life that 
some of their most promising pupils, 
good Bible students, fall away from 
the Lord. That is one of the most 
tragic experiences in the life of a 
Christian teacher. 


Mere knowledge of the Scriptures, 
then, cannot be the aim of Christian 
teaching. The devils also have knowl- 
edge, for they also believe and 
tremble. (James 2:19.) Knowledge 
of the Scriptures is important because 
they are able to make one wise unto 
salvation. What good would any 
knowledge or wisdom do without 
salvation? To know and yet go to 
hell is a terrible thing. Jesus says: 
“And that servant which knew his 
lord’s will and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes” (Luke 
12:47). 

The question might here be raised 
if there really is any wisdom which 
does not take into consideration the 
ultimate destiny of man. There is, of 
course, a wisdom of this world, but 
Paul writes to the Corinthians: 
“Where is the wise? Where is the 
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scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world?” (1 Cor. 
1:20.) The Holy Scriptures do not 
pretend to make anyone wise in the 
things of this world. These are rela- 
tively so unimportant according to 
the Holy Scriptures. Why waste 
precious time and space on them? 
The things of this world will perish 
with the world. Only the Scriptures 
can make us wise unto salvation. 
They, and they alone, teach us how 
to receive forgiveness of sin, life, and 
salvation. That is what counts. “For 
what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” (Matt. 16:26.) 
The Scriptures make wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. All other religious sources 
recommend that you save yourself 
through works. The Scripture way 
is foolishness to the Greeks and a 
stumbling block to the Jews (1 Cor. 
1:23). “But,” writes Paul, “we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling block and unto the 
Greeks foolishness, but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. Because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” (1 Cor. 1:23-25.) There- 
fore Paul boasted to the Romans: 
“I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that be- 
lieveth; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek” (Rom.1:16). “No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord but by 
the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 12:3). How- 
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ever, the Scriptures are the tools with 
which the Holy Ghost moves men’s 
hearts to say that Jesus is the Lord. 
With the Law He prepares the ground 
for the seed of the Gospel; with the 
Gospel He plants the seed of faith 
in the hearts of the believers. 


Now, Timothy had known the Holy 
Scriptures from a child. How did 
that happen? He had two excellent 
Christian teachers, namely, his pious 
mother and his grandmother, Eunice 
and Lois, in whom dwelt the saving 
faith of Jesus. (1 Tim.1:5.) They 
were responsible for the fact that 
Timothy from a child knew the Holy 
Scriptures, with all the blessed results 
mentioned by Paul in our text. 

That, my friends, is one of your 
most important tasks: to teach the 
Holy Scriptures. Teach the Word! 
Do not grow weary in doing it. If 
some does fall by the wayside, and 
some upon stony places, and some 
among thorns, remember that some 
will also fall into good ground. (Mat- 
thew 13.) In the face of the terrible 
times of which he must speak to 
Timothy, Paul exhorts him: “Preach 
the Word; be instant in season, out 
of season” (2 Tim.4:2). You are 
teachers, so let us change one word 
slightly. To you Paul would say: 
“Teach the Word; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season.” Do not grow 
tired of always doing the same thing. 
Paul wrote to the Philippians: “To 
write the same things to you to me 
indeed is not grievous, but for you 
it is safe” (Phil. 8:1). No other source 
besides the Scriptures can make your 
pupils wise unto salvation. It is either 
they or nothing. This source is divine. 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration 
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of God.” That book which you handle 
from day to day — you can buy one 
for a dollar—was not written by 
Quintilian, or Pestalozzi, or Horace 
Mann, or John Dewey — it was given 
by God. Shall I say: “Hats off to that 
Book”? No, let me rather say: “Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground” (Ex. 3:5). 

Now just how does all of this fit 
into our discussion of the aims of 
Christian education? Christian teach- 
ers aim to make their pupils wise 
unto salvation. In the Holy Scrip- 
tures they have the right textbook 
for that. Indeed, they have more 
than a mere textbook. They have the 
power of God which makes wise unto 
salvation. What can you do in this 
matter? Only one thing, and that is 
to present the Holy Scriptures as 
simply and as clearly as you can. 
That is all. The Holy Spirit must 
do the rest. It is taken for granted 
that you do this prayerfully. 

Some of our schools are largely 
mission schools to which children 
come who are not as yet Timothys. 
There your primary aim must be to 
win such children for Christ. Most 
of your pupils, however, have been 
brought to Christ in their infancy 
through the Sacrament of Holy Bap- 
tism. What must be your aim with 
regard to them? You certainly must 
do something with them, for there 
they are in your schoolroom. God 
did not take them out of the world 
when they became His children 
through faith in Christ Jesus. He 
left them here for a purpose. Chris- 
tian teachers are to help them fulfill 
that purpose. Hear what Paul wrote 
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to the Ephesians: “And He [Christ] 
gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ: till we all come in 
the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ, 
that we henceforth be no more chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine by 
the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive; but, speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up into Him in all 
things, which is the Head, even 
Christ.” (Eph. 4:11-15.) 

Can anyone state the aims of 
Christian education more clearly and 
cogently than that? In the service 
of the Lord, His people are to grow 
spiritually. We have our terminology 
for that. We state that “from the 
moment when justifying faith has 
been wrought by the Holy Spirit in 
the act of regeneration or conversion, 
the same Spirit of God also actuates 
such living faith in the divine work 
of renovation or sanctification.” + 
Quoting again from Ephesians 4: 
“But ye have not so learned Christ if 
so be that ye have heard Him and 
have been taught by Him, as the 
truth is in Jesus: that ye put off con- 
cerning the former conversation the 
old man, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts; and be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind; and 
that ye put on the new man, which 


4 Graebner, A. L., Doctrinal Theology 
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after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” (Eph. 4:20-24.) 
We speak of renovation or sanctifica- 
tion, which “is the restitution of the 
divine image in the regenerate by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
through the means of grace, and in 
the exertion of the spiritual energies 
engendered in the act of regeneration 
and sustained, strengthened, and ac- 
tuated by the power of God.”® “The 
restitution of the image of God is 
effected in the putting off of the old 
man with his evil propensities and 
works, of which a Christian must 
ever anew be reminded by the mirror 
of the Law, and in the putting on of 
the new man, who walks before God 
in newness of life.”® To the Romans 
Paul writes: “Therefore we are buried 
with Him by Baptism into death, 
that, like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life. . .. Likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” (Rom. 6: 
4:11.) 

The Christian’s sanctification mani- 
fests itself in three areas, namely, in 
thought, words, and deeds. That 
brings to our mind another term. We 
frequently speak of good works. Our 
theological opponents, especially in 
the Roman camp, accuse us Lu- 
therans of being unappreciative of 
good works. Nothing could be less 
true than that. We realize fully that 
“we are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we 


5 Ibid., p. 196. 
6 Ibid., p. 198. 
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should walk in them” (Eph. 2:10). 
The Master taught us that “a good 
man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things, and 
an evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things” (Matt. 12: 
85). To the question “What is a 
good work?” the Catechism answers: 
“Whatever a child of God does, 
speaks, or thinks, in faith, according 
to the Ten Commandments, for the 
glory of God and the benefit of his 
neighbor.” That is as good a defini- 
tion as any. This definition of good 
works calls attention to a number of 
important points. It speaks of the 
child of God, who alone can perform 
good works. It names the three areas 
mentioned before within which good 
works are performed. It names faith 
as the source and motivating power, 
the Ten Commandments as the rule 
or guide, and the glory of God and 
the welfare of the neighbor as the 
aim of good works. 

Now let us return to our text. 
Timothy from a child had known the 
Holy Scriptures, just as Christian par- 
ents today want their children to 
know them from childhood on, and 
as you try from day to day and from 
year to year to help your pupils to 
know them. Both you and the par- 
ents appreciate the great power of 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
do such a great thing — to make one 
wise unto salvation. Without such 
knowledge, death and hell; with it, 
life and heaven. A wonderful salva- 
tion, not to be purchased with gold 
or silver, not to be earned with the 
sinner’s tears, sweat, and blood, but 
obtained by grace through faith in 
Christ Jesus, the divine and human 
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Savior. A salvation so remarkable 
that “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him” 
(1 Cor.2:9). A salvation so sur- 
passing all human understanding that 
God made it known to man by divine 
inspiration. 

This divine record is profitable for 
the most important things in life. For 
doctrine. It teaches us all we have 
to know concerning ourselves, con- 
cerning God, and concerning our re- 
lation to God. For reproof, for con- 
vincing the gainsayer. Paul wrote to 
Titus: “Holding fast the faithful Word 
as he hath been taught, that he may 
be able by sound doctrine both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers” 
(Titus 1:9). That is said of a bishop, 
but it applies equally as well to any 
intelligent Christian. Again, to Titus: 
“This witness is true. Wherefore re- 
buke them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith.” (Titus 1:18.) To 
rebuke sin. To Timothy, Paul wrote: 
“Them that sin rebuke before all, that 
others «also may fear” (1 Tim. 5:20). 
Again to Titus: “These things speak, 
and exhort, and rebuke with all au- 
thority” (Titus 2:15). For correction, 
that is, for our admonition. To the 
Corinthians, Paul wrote: “Now all 
these things happened unto them for 
ensamples; and they are written for 
our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come” (1 Cor. 10:11). 
We are to mend our ways and reduce 
them to harmony with the doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures. For instruc- 
tion in righteousness, for our spiritual 
edification. There is one more pur- 
pose of the Scriptures which is not 
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mentioned in the words to Timothy. 
Addressing the Romans, Paul states: 
“For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learn- 
ing, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope” (Rom. 15:4). In a badly beaten 
and battered world this point, too, is 
of great importance. 


Here, then, you have a golden key- 
board on which you can play the 
harmonious symphony of a God- 
pleasing Christian life. Here in the 
Holy Scriptures you have all that you 
need that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. If the man of God is 
not perfect, he can blame neither God 
nor the Holy Scriptures; he must look 
for the cause of his imperfection else- 
where, within himself. 

Here we must remember that sanc- 
tification is progressive. “The devel- 
opment and growth of the new man 
consists in the progressive enlighten- 
ment of the understanding toward 
a more extensive and intensive know]- 
edge of divine truth, a continued re- 
newal of the will toward its original 
rectitude and energy for good, and 
an increasing sanctification of the ap- 
petites and affections toward their 
primeval purity.”7 Peter admonishes: 
“But grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ” (2 Pet.3:18). That is why 
we may and should pray for our sanc- 
tification, as Paul prayed for the 
Colossians. He assured them: “For 
this cause we also, since the day we 
heard it, do not cease to pray for you 
and to desire that ye might be filled 


7 Ibid., p. 199. 
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with the knowledge of His will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding 

. strengthened with all might, ac- 
cording to His glorious power, unto 
all patience and long-suffering with 
joyfulness.” (Col. 1:9,11.) To the 
Corinthians he wrote: “That in every- 
thing ye are enriched by Him, in all 
utterance, and in all knowledge” 
(1 Cor.1:5). To the Philippians: 
“For it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure” (Phil. 2:13). The Savior 
Himself says to His disciples: “If ye 
keep My commandments and abide 
in My love, even as I have kept My 
Father's commandments and abide 
in His love. These things have I 
spoken unto you, that My joy might 
remain in you and that your joy 
might be full.” (John 15:10,11.) In 
all of these passages of the Holy 
Scriptures you will notice the possi- 
bility of growth and progress. Per- 
fection in the virtues of God’s holy 
Law is something that the Christian 
follows after, seeks to attain. 

God’s saints have never been per- 
fect. We think of Noah and his wine. 
Abraham, the father of believers, 
thought he had to help God’s promise 
along by begetting Ishmael. Isaac, 
like his father and his son, did not 
hesitate to resort to deception ina 
dangerous matter. David, the man 
after God’s own heart, sinned griev- 
ously. Peter denied his Lord. Paul 
and Barnabas quarreled. No, God’s 
saints are sinners here on earth. Look 
for perfection in heaven. But do not 
become discouraged — with yourself, 
with your pupils. Set your mark 
high; aim high! There are some 
things you can do; there are others 
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only God can do. For these you must 
pray. If you have faith as a mustard 
seed, you can uproot trees and cast 
them into the sea, you can move 
mountains. You do that by teaching 
the Holy Scriptures for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, and for hope. The 
Holy Spirit must do the rest. 

Now, that makes it easy, does it 
not? We simply teach away, our way, 
any old way, and hold God respon- 
sible for our success? Indeed not. 
That is not what we are here for 
today. Paul planted, Apollos wa- 
tered; but God gave the increase 
(1 Cor.3:6). God could give the 
increase because Paul knew how to 
plant and Apollos how to water. Paul 
and Apollos followed the rules of a 
wise husbandman. Paul did not bury 
the divine seed in the depth of phil- 
osophical jargon, and Apollos did 
not drown the plants in the waters 
of sophistry. Only the Word can 
convert and sanctify, but there is 
something in how it is applied. 

We teachers like to talk in terms 
of desirable teaching methods. The 
Holy Scriptures have something to 
teach us on that subject, too. The 
very statement “And that from a child 
thou hast known” is enlightening. It 
tells us when parents should begin 
to teach their children the Holy Scrip- 
tures. What about the excuse we 
sometimes hear: “The child should be 
old enough to reach its own decision 
in religious matters”? 

But there are other suggestions. 
We begin our teaching by building 
up on something the pupil already 
knows. Do you see how that fits in- 
to the pattern of progressive sanc- 
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tification? The child learns by doing. 
That fits in beautifully with James’ 
admontion: “Be ye doers of the Word, 
and not hearers only” (James 1:22). 
What the child learns must be learned 
that way: in the schoolroom, on the 
playground, on the way to and from 
school, at home. Here is where the 
weekday school has a positive advan- 
tage over the Sunday school. The 
teacher in the weekday school can 
apply this principle of good pedagogy 
five days a week and in every subject 
he teaches. It is by repetition that 
habits, for good or for evil, are 
formed. The Christian teacher en- 
courages sanctified habits on the basis 
of the Holy Scriptures. Be it in read- 
ing, writing, or arithmetic, the teacher 
is mindful of the fact that everything 
the pupil does is to add to his stature 
as a man of God. Here is where the 
Christian teacher must never lose 
sight of the inclusive aim of Christian 
teaching. At this point he will be 
overwhelmed with a sense of his re- 
sponsibility. Conscious of this re- 
sponsibility, he will be impressed 
with the need of daily preparation 
for his work. 

The Lord Jesus has set the pattern 
for all of this. You will notice how 
He constantly led His hearers from 
something they already knew to the 
thing He wanted them to learn. To 
these agricultural and pastoral people 
He spoke of sowing, harvesting, herd- 
ing sheep. At Jacob’s Well He asked 
for water to be able to speak of the 
Water of Life. “All these things have 
I kept from my youth up,” said the 
young man. But the Lord Jesus 
taught him that he had never yet 
learned the Ten Commandments, say- 
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ing to him: “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ure in heaven; and come and follow 
Me.” “But when the young man 
heard that saying, he went away sor- 
rowful, for he had great possessions.” 
(Matt. 19:20-22.) This young man 
had never learned the Ten Command- 
ments, though he thought he knew 
and was keeping them. Our schools 
have done a great deal along this 
line. We have had our projects: sup- 
port of orphans, missions, Red Cross, 
local endeavors. 

And now try this: Try to teach a 
boy to swim by telling him how to 
do it in the schoolroom. Give a music 
lesson at the dining-room table. Tell 
a girl how to crochet by reading her 
a description from a magazine. Make 
a good pitcher out of a youngster by 
explaining to him how to throw the 
ball. It just does not work, does it? 
You dive into the water and demon- 
strate how to swim. You put your 
fingers on the keyboard, so your pupil 
can see how it is done. You take the 
crochet hook or needle and the yarn 
and crochet. You grip the ball and 
throw it, so the aspiring young pitcher 
can see how to do it. 

I am sure you have gotten the point. 
Example is better than precept. What 
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one does frequently speaks more 
loudly than what one says. The 
Christian teacher must live the part 
of the man of God, as did Lois and 
Eunice in the presence of Timothy. 
The Holy Scriptures are first of all 
profitable to the teacher. Note that 
Paul, in addressing Timothy, is writ- 
ing to a teacher. Children will con- 
sciously or unconsciously copy the 
ways of their teacher. One is almost 
inclined to say that the Christian life 
of the teacher is the most important 
contribution he makes to his calling. 
Here, again, the Lord Jesus teaches 
us by setting an example. After He 
had washed His disciples’ feet in an 
act of deep humility, He said: “I have 
given you an example, that ye would 
do as I have done to you” (John 13: 
15). To the Philippians Paul writes: 
“Brethren, be followers together of 
me, and mark them which walk so as 
ye have us for an ensample” (Phil. 
och7). 

And now, brethren, you have been 
told nothing new. In the future, as 
in the past, you must continue to 
teach the Holy Scriptures, carefully 
preparing yourselves for your daily 
task, applying every correct principle 
of pedagogy you have learned, and 
going before the flock of lambs whom 
you are leading to Jesus and heaven. 


Tue SyMPpATHETIC TEACHER. — The teacher should be endowed with sym- 
pathy; that is, the power to put himself in the child’s place and to feel with 
him and for him; to be touched with the feeling of his small infirmities; 
to look at things from his point of view; to realize his perplexities and dif- 
ficulties tenderly and patiently; to stand in the center of the child’s little world 
of ideas and interests, motives and ideals, and to be for it a source of illuminat- 
ing, quickening power. “Sympathy is a kind of sunshine in which everything 
will grow but sin.” It is hard to overstate the regenerative power of sympathy 
and love. Still it must not be forgotten that childhood needs the discipline of 
law as well as the discipline of love. — Davm P. Pacs, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (American Book Co., 1899), p. 28. 


Utilizing Visual Aids in the Parish * 


H. E. Simon 


We, who are about our Lord’s 
business, all agree that we are to pro- 
mote that blessed work through every 
God-pleasing means the Lord has 
placed at our disposal. We thus use 
the spoken Word, but not to the 
exclusion of the written Word. When 
Gutenberg invented . the printing 
press, consecrated Christians speedily 
made use of this new method for 
Gospel propagation. If memory 
serves us correctly, the first words 
to travel across the ocean via cable 
had a religious content. The inven- 
tion of radio has been utilized for the 
Gospel, as all of us know. Even now 
men in our Synod are planning the use 
to which frequency modulation and 
television may be put in the glorious 
cause of Christ. Indeed, we would 
be poor stewards were we to refuse 
to utilize for our Savior every possible 
advancement which God permits man 
to make. 

Visual aids are centuries old. The 
ancient Egyptians made extensive use 
of the visual aids principle in their 
system of hieroglyphics, and_ the 
Chinese alphabet, at least to some 
extent, does the same. Our Savior’s 
teaching offers numerous illustrations 
of how He utilized the visual educa- 
tion principle. We think, for ex- 
ample, of the instance when the Jews 
brought the trick question concerning 
the tribute money. Our Lord asked 
for a coin, held it up for them to see, 


* This article is an essay originally pre- 
sented to the Fox and Wolf River Joint 
Pastoral Conference at Polar, Wis., April 23, 
1947, 


and then asked the counterquestion. 
He did not content Himself with 
mere words. He used the coin to 
give point and punch to His lesson. 
All of us make some use of visual 
education in our parish work, even 
if we do not do so consciously. Prob- 
ably none of us use this means as 
much as we could or should. 

In our use of visual aids in the 
parish we should bear several cardi- 
nal principles in mind. Visual aids 
in our type of work are primarily to 
teach, not to entertain. Visual aids, 
properly used, make the instructor 
more effective in his presentation. 
Visual aids, however, do not offer an 
easier way out for the instructor. 
They require preparation, diligent 
preparation, if they are to be used 
effectively. Visual aids, particularly 
the more advanced mechanical types, 
require also a capable operator. The 
effectiveness of a filmstrip, for ex- 
ample, can be ruined, not only by a 
poor commentary, but also by “me- 
chanical pauses.” 

For the sake of order we shall treat 
visual aids in two sections and, for 
want of better terms, call the one 
“natural” visual aids, the other “me- 
chanical” visual aids. We shall con- 
centrate largely on the latter. 

Under natural aids we would clas- 
sify everything in nature that may 
be used in religious instruction. We 
are thinking particularly of such 
things as the so-called school journey, 
in which the instructor, teaching, for 
example, the doctrine of creation, 
takes his class outdoors to view the 
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natural wonders round about. Thus 
God's providence can be pointed out, 
not only by words mentioning His 
care for flowers, but by actually dis- 
playing a “lily of the valley” or by 
asking the class to bring a flower to 
the lesson. God’s wisdom can be il- 
lustrated, for instance, by the minute 
examination of the structure of a leaf. 
The use of the school journey in the 
parish is confined largely to congre- 
gations which have parochial schools. 
The time element in the part-time 
agencies usually limits outdoor ac- 
tivity to little or nothing. 

Another agency, often called the 
school museum, offers great possibil- 
ities. Exhibits come under this head- 
ing. Thus an instructor can make a 
lesson on Solomon’s Temple far more 
vivid if he can show the class a min- 
iature model or a picture depicting 
Solomon’s dedication of the Temple. 
He can greatly increase class under- 
standing of the evils of idol worship if, 
besides thoroughly explaining the First 
Commandment, he can also place be- 
fore his pupils an actual idol. To illus- 
trate: You tell your pupils that the 
Chinese heathen pray to many idols. 
They call them gods. If you can fol- 
low that remark with showing them 
an idol which was actually used in 
their worship, they will be far more 
attentive than if you simply tell about 
their idols. When you expound the 
evils of Buddhism, you won't hurt your 
instruction a bit if you can display a 
photo of a Buddha and add: “One of 
our servicemen took this picture near 
Yokohama in Japan. This Buddha is 
about 50 feet high. See that man 
standing in front of it, worshiping 
this idol of bronze. There are thou- 
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sands of idols in the world, many like 
this one, and millions of poor heathen 
like the Japanese in this picture, who 
do not know that it is a sin to worship 
anyone but the true God. Here you 
see the reason why our Church must 
send more and more missionaries to 
lead these people to Jesus.” Another 
instance might be found in the Sec- 
ond Commandment, which offers 
opportunity to explain the evils of 
superstition. Even the most unin- 
terested youngster in your class will 
probably perk up if you suddenly 
take from your pocket a “lucky” rab- 
bit’s foot and dangle it before his 
eyes. You might want to comment, 
incidentally, that it couldn’t have 
been so “lucky” for the rabbit. The 
pastor, instructing on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, can stimulate attention by per- 
mitting the pupils to see and handle 
a wafer. Thus we could go on. The 
list is long. Doubtless you have dif- 
ferent visual aids which you have 
been using. Perhaps we ought to 
mention (lest for their very obvious- 
ness they be forgotten) the pupils 
themselves, who may sometimes be 
utilized as visual aids. Perhaps you 
have recently instructed your class on 
the total and utter depravity of man. 
Your aim is to show how conversion 
is solely the work of the Holy Ghost. 
You use the passage: “Ye were dead 
in trespasses and sins.” Ask one of 
the brighter pupils to play “dead.” 
Then you stand over him and offer 
your hand to this “dead” person. You 
tell him to take hold of your hand. 
No response. You tell him to use one 
finger. No response. You tell him to 
tell you that he is dead. Again no 
response. He should at least wink 
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his eyelid. Once more, no response. 
How, you ask the class, can that 
“dead” person be raised off the floor? 
Only if you take your hand and grab 
him, furnishing all the power. Then 
you proceed to do so. If the pupil 
has co-operated (and you must, of 
course, be sure that he is the kind 
who will), you will have impressed 
upon your class a vivid picture of the 
complete helplessness of man and his 
total dependence upon God for con- 
version. 

We now come to so-called “me- 
chanical” visual aids, and this prob- 
ably brings us to a discussion of 
what you expected from the writer 
from the very beginning. You are 
acquainted with the limitations and 
possibilities in the use of charts, 
graphs, diagrams, blackboards, bulle- 
tin boards, posters, maps, etc. The 
writer feels that there is no need for 
additional comment on these aids, ex- 
cept to repeat what one authority in 
the field stated recently — that often- 
times “using wrapping paper or any 
clean sheet to write on with bold 
crayon is better than blackboard.” 
There’s food for thought in that state- 
ment. 

Least expensive of the mechanical 
visual aids in many respects is the 
flannelgraph. It can be made or pur- 
chased. It consists of a larger piece 
of flannel goods, preferably white. 
This is used as a background. You 
can buy it with special designs 
worked in as background. In ad- 
dition, you glue pieces of flannel to 
the back of paper or cardboard 
figures you have cut out. When these 
two pieces of flannel are placed next 
to each other, they will adhere. Thus 
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you could teach the nativity scene to 
your class, and as you told the story, 
you would place a:stable on the 
flannelgraph, add perhaps a_ star 
above and an angel or two, plus 
Mary, Joseph, the shepherds, etc. 
You can have the shepherds arriving, 
then leaving again, simply by adding 
and removing them. This type of 
visual aid opens up wide possibilities, 
especially for the teaching of younger 
children. It is also used very effec- 
tively for review (pupils tell the 
story, you attach the figures) and for 
class participation (various pupils at- 
tach the figures as you tell the story). 
Most churches have not even begun 
to exploit the possibilities that present 
themselves in the flannelgraph. Many 
Sunday school teachers could well 
utilize it and, once on the way, make 
their own figures, etc. 

Most limelighted of all visual aids 
today is the projected picture. Here, 
again, we can speak of two classes: 
the still picture and the motion pic- 
ture. In the article “An Analysis of 
Current Audio-Visual Aids as Ap- 
plied to the Church,” distributed by 
the Chapel Studio and Press, the 
author sums up the motion-picture 
situation as follows: “By far the best 
in the field of Audio-Visual Aids, so 
far as its potential is concerned, is the 
sound-motion picture. This field is, 
by far, the most expensive, both from 
the standpoint of machinery and from 
the angle of film rental. Unless you 
are prepared to accept the totally 
different approach which shall be 
propounded herewith, this is the best 
of all fields to avoid. After you buy 
the movie projector, what are you 
going to do with it? Many are under 
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the impression that the field is replete 
with religious films. If you have no 
educational ideals, we suppose it is. 
If, however, you hope to use your 
projector and religious films in an in- 
tegrated program in which the re- 
ligious film is to illustrate, expatiate, 
and clarify the Sunday school lesson 
which your denomination recom- 
mends for a specific Sunday, you will 
be amazed to find that there are in 
existence only eight films in the 
English language which by any 
stretch of the imagination are fit 
pedagogically for teaching a lesson, 
if that lesson has, as its basis, the 
Bible story.” 

The great asset of the motion pic- 
ture is, of course, that it has motion. 
It brings life to the screen. All other 
things being equal, this would be the 
most desirable visual aid, but those 
“other things” are most unequal. 
Opinions may differ. The writer feels 
that, generally speaking, the average 
parish is not in position to exploit 
the motion picture. (I am here, as 
throughout this essay, referring to 
equipment which a parish could, or 
might, own.) The utter scarcity of 
Biblically sound motion pictures has 
been mentioned. Writing of the mo- 
tion picture, Howard Halter (Amer- 
ican Lutheran, Vol. XXVII, No. 12) 
says: “In one year we used every 
religious motion picture of worth 
available in the United States, both 
sound and silent— French, British, 
and American.” The average congre- 
gation, furthermore, is in no position 
to invest the money needed to pur- 
chase a motion picture projector — 
we are told that one is on the market 
for about $300. The machines rec- 
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ommended by the Missouri Synod’s 
Visual Education Department run — 
according to our latest available fig- 
ures — around $500. That does not 
supply you with screen, and almost 
every film you use will have a rental 
ranging roughly from $6 to $25, plus 
transportation costs. Since you can- 
not buy these films and demand often 
is strong, you will need to book them 
far in advance, especially the better 
ones. You will often need to fit your 
schedule to suit their availability. 
You certainly will want to take time 
to preview the films, since they are 
not produced within the Synodical 
Conference. Incidentally, we. need 
not expect our member synods to do 
much in the motion picture line as 
long as present costs prevail. It cost 
the L. L. L. $80,000 to produce the 
film “Youth for the Kingdom.” 


For these reasons, plus others, the 
writer feels that the still projector is 
far more serviceable for use in the 
average parish. Many of the readers 
are acquainted with opaque projec- 
tors (machines which take a picture 
you place into it and reflect that pic- 
ture on the screen in its natural 
color). Advantages of this type of 
projection are that you have complete 
control over all pictures you project, 
you produce your own orthodox com- 
mentary, you can continually add 
more pictures to your collection as 
you find them, and the cost of the 
projector is comparatively low. (The 
Christian Education Company, High- 
land, Ill., lists “a good inexpensive 
projector, Keystone Model 441 Pic- 
tograph, for $24.95,” in its latest 
catalog. ) 
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The visual aid which appears to be 
gaining the most ground in religious 
circles is the so-called tri-purpose 
(35mm. single and double frame, 
filmstrip and 2X2 filmslide) projec- 
tor. This tool has a number of ad- 
vantages. Relatively speaking, film- 
slides and filmstrips are available in 
sufficient quantity for continuous 
year-round use. The acquisition of 
these materials is inexpensive enough 
to fit the budget of small and often 
hesitant congregations. There is some 
disagreement as to the superiority of 
filmslide over filmstrip, or vice versa. 
Here, again, opinions may differ. 
Your writer feels, and his studies in 
preparing this paper have strength- 
ened that feeling, that for the present, 
the filmstrip is by far the more prac- 
tical tool. Generally speaking, both 
slide and filmstrip do the same work. 
The slide may show a somewhat 
clearer picture, but it is far more 
expensive. For some reason, un- 
known to your essayist, almost all 
the filmslides thus far offered for sale 
in the 22 size are in natural color. 
The standard price for colored slides 
is 50 and 60 cents a slide. The afore- 
mentioned writer for the Chapel 
Studio and Press says: “Build up 
plenty of sales resistance. . . . If, for 
instance, you decide to purchase the 
highly advertised 22 color slides of 
the moment, you will find that you 
have an investment of more than a 
thousand dollars.” Doubtless he 
means: if you would get the com- 
plete set covering the entire Bible. 
The filmstrips, on the other hand, 
usually come in black and white, al- 
though you can get them colored, and 
the price averages anywhere from 
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2 to 5 cents a picture. The colored 
filmstrip runs about half the price of 
the colored slide. Thus my congre- | 
gation has a set of black and white 
filmstrips covering the entire Old and 
New Testament in 614 individual pic- 
tures, purchased at a cost of $21.50. 
Filmstrips have the added advantage 
of being extremely compact, nor do 
they present the danger of breakage, 
which is ever present with glass film- 
slides. 

We have used the little projector 
(100 watt) and filmstrips owned by 
our congregation in many ways. 
Weekly in Bible school, for ladies’ 
aids, men’s clubs, Walther Leagues, 
on visits to the shut-in and sick. An 
added word should be said in this 
connection. It was a great moment 
in the life of the elderly lady confined 
to her wheel chair when we recalled 
the story of Golgotha by means of the 
picture thrown on the wallpaper of 
her room by our little projector. The 
projector, because of its compactness, 
has tremendous possibilities for use 
in visiting the sick and the shut-in. 

In closing, the writer would like 
to remark that he fully realizes that 
he is no authority in the field of 
visual education. Most of his mate- 
rial was gathered from three sources: 
the Christian Education Company of 
Highland, Ill., the articles by Paul G. 
Kiehl which appeared recently in the 
American Lutheran, and the afore- 
mentioned article, “An Analysis of 
Current Audio-Visual Aids as Ap- 
plied to the Church,” put out by the 
Chapel Studio and Press of Cleve- 
land. If the writer were asked to list 
the mechanical equipment he would 
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recommend to start a program of 
visual education in a parish, he would 
choose the following: 

A tri-purpose projector, one which 
handles both single- and double- 
frame filmstrips as well as slides. 
Double-frame filmstrips are rapidly 
becoming popular; slides may come 
down greatly in price. He would get 
a machine of about 150-watt power 
(a good one is available for $68.50) 
if his parish were of medium size, or 
one of 300 watt ($80) if his parish 
were large. He would get a projector 
put out by a firm which specializes 
in projector equipment (S.V.E. is a 
good trademark to look for), because 
he wants a machine which is thor- 
oughly dependable. The _lowest- 
priced machines are usually the poor- 
est investment. In addition, he 
would get 

Bible history films, 614 pictures on 
16 filmstrips, covering the entire 
Bible, available from the Christian 
Education Company for $24. 

These two items would constitute 
his initial investment of $100 or less. 
With them he could give visual edu- 
cation a fine start in his parish. We 
have done it with those means. As 
funds permitted, he would like a 
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good screen of the portable variety, 
not too small. As funds further per- 
mitted, he would invest in more good 
filmstrips on missions, on the work of 
Synod, its institutions, and so forth. 
At present very few of the latter are 
available. The writer fervently hopes 
that the powers that be will soon see 
fit to utilize this wonderful and in- 
expensive avenue to educate our 
people so that they may have an 
eye picture as well as a word picture 
of our Seminaries, Valparaiso, our 
missions, and so on. The writer 
would not, of course, ignore the good 
religious movie. When one becomes 
available, he would try to arrange the 
use of a borrowed movie machine. 
He would continually be on the look- 
out for usable pictures and photos, 
hoping soon to build up a good as- 
sortment for opaque projection. He 
would, finally, endeavor to bear. in 
mind at all times the fact that visual 
aids can indeed be a great aid in the 
program of a parish, but only if the 
instructor is willing diligently to pre- 
pare their use. 

May the Lord of the harvest grant 
that this powerful tool be put to ever 
greater use by His workers in their 
glorious mission! 


Tue TeacHer Must Constantty Train Hise xr. — Native aptitude for 
teaching needs to be enriched and developed by a thoughtful, practical ex- 
perience. After all the training he can receive at the hands of others, there 
is still left the most valuable training of all — the training he must give himself. 
“The best way to comprehend is to do. What we learn the most thoroughly 
is what we learn to some extent by ourselves,” said Immanuel Kant. Doing 
is a final condition of knowing. “All is but lip-wisdom that lacks experience.” 
The teacher must stir judgment into every experience of his schoolroom; must 
get a wholesome and lasting lesson out of every mistake; must be his own 


severest critic. 


“With what do you mix your paints?” a young man once 


asked Mr. Opie, the artist. “With brains, sir,” was the significant answer. — 
Davww P. Pace, Theory and Practice of Teaching (American Book Co., 1899), 


page 36. 


Guidance and Orientation of Beginning Teachers * 


ALBERT V. MAURER 


The recommendations to follow are 
based upon assumptions implied in 
the data of the present study and in 
current practices of others schools. 


The assumptions are: 


Inexperienced Lutheran teachers have 
many adjustments to make to the routine 
of their work, to the point of view un- 
derlying the administration of church 
and school, to the personalities of their 
fellow workers, and to the community. 

Every teacher, on beginning his work, 
has a right to expect sympathetic and 
intelligent guidance from those who are 
responsible for his growth. 

The success or failure of a new teacher 
depends to a great degree on the fol- 
lowing qualities in supervisors: leader- 
ship, helpfulness, willingness to guide 
and supervise the teacher’s activity, and 
ability to develop morale and a spirit 
of co-operation. 

First impressions are difficult to over- 
come. It is the supervisor's responsibility 
to convey a desire to be friendly and 
helpful and to indicate his belief in 
the integrity and competence of the new 
teacher. 


In the light of the above-stated as- 


sumptions it is recommended that su- 
pervisors: 


1. Arrange the new teacher's pro- 
gram so that orientation and in- 
duction into activities will be a 
gradual process. 


* An excerpt from the summary of recom- 
mendations to supervisors (pastors and/or 
principals) from the author’s doctrinal dis- 
sertation, “A Study of Professional Dif- 
ficulties of Lutheran Beginning Teachers,” 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
1944, 


1 Essor, Edward S., “Teacher Induction: 
A First Step in In-Service Training,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, XII 
(February, 1944), pp. 172-178. 


Letters from teachers indicated that 
the complexity of new duties faced all 
at once constituted one of their prob- 
lems. As an illustration, the experi- 
ence of a teacher is presented: 

Upon his arrival in the new com- 
munity the teacher was given a recep- 
tion. At this time he was introduced to 
the officers of the various groups in the 
church. Although he had been told in 
general that he was to assist in work 
other than teaching school, he was quite 
bewildered as the evening came to a 
close. The choir, the Sunday school, and 
the two youth organizations were look- 
ing forward to his leadership at their 
next meeting. The recording secretary 
of the church and the substitute organist 
both assured him how eagerly they had 
awaited his arrival. In the meantime he 
had been informed that a former teacher 
had been unable to cope with the situa- 
tion. The salary of the new teacher had 
been raised by ten dollars a month as a 
token of their willingness to co-operate 
and as a reminder of his responsibility. 

This new teacher was expected to 
assume leadership and to give expert 
performance in all of the activities 
presented to him at one time. A grad- 
ual orientation and induction might 
have made some efficiency possible. 
As it was, however, the new teacher 
was much troubled during his entire 
first year because he felt that the su- 
pervisor was greatly disappointed 
with the teacher’s services. 


2. Inform new teachers about the 
type of community participation 
expected of them. 

Since this seems to be a specific 
problem in each church and commu- 
nity, the college cannot give direction. 
Each supervisor is responsible for 
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guiding his new teacher in making 
community contacts. 


3. Supply specific instructions as to 
school duties, routine, curricu- 
lum, and required duties in other 
service areas. 

It has been the experience of some 
new teachers that they spent a semes- 
ter in the new situation before they 
were fully aware of their duties in the 
areas mentioned above. Two factors 
seem to account for this uncertainty. 
One is that supervisors themselves are 
not always aware of the teacher’s 
situation with regard to knowing and 
understanding objectives and proce- 
dures. The second factor seems to 
be a mistaken notion within some 
churches that the new teacher is to 
work out his own program. As a re- 
sult, there may be a lack of sequence 
and co-ordination in the entire edu- 
cational program. 


4, Attempt to clarify philosophy 
and procedure in supervision and 
administration. 

The writer was led to infer from 
the teachers’ responses that some su- 
pervisors were not clear as to their re- 
sponsibilities toward the new teacher. 
Repeatedly the impression was given 
that some supervisors were reluctant 
to say anything to the new teacher 
for fear of being looked upon as un- 
democratic. As a consequence, the 
beginning teacher floundered. The 
result of uncertainty in the teacher 
resulted in weakening the whole edu- 
cational program. It appeared that 
some supervisors believed their chief 
duty to be to wait until the teacher 
became involved in some difficulty 
before they assumed the role of one 
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who directs and guides a beginner. 
A rather unique and yet quite com- 
mon experience of beginning teachers 
was that of being censured for neglect- 
ing to perform activities about which 
they had not been given any informa- 
tion or direction. On the other hand, 
some teachers were censured for as- 
suming certain responsibilities with- 
out specific directions from their su- 
pervisors. In both cases the college 
becomes a convenient scapegoat. It 
either teaches too little or too much 
initiative. The very simple fact of the 
matter is a lack of administrative 
direction on the part of supervisors. 

While some supervisors displayed 
an excellent understanding of super- 
vision, the writer is convinced that the 
foregoing recommendation represents 
one of the most urgent needs of field 
supervisors at the present time. Dis- 
trict boards of education need to give 
attention to the problem of clarifying 
and co-ordinating principles of super- 
vision and administration. One of 
the issues involved in this entire prob- 
lem, as far as the new teacher is con- 
cerned, might be stated in the follow- 
ing questions: 

Shall the beginning teacher be re- 
garded as a learner who needs orienta- 
tion and guidance, or shall he be viewed 
as a competing professional who must 
find his own way? Shall supervisors 
volunteer information, or shall they wait 
until the teacher requests it? Shall 
supervision be preventive or merely 
remedial? 

Summer institutes or forums could 
become valuable centers for a dis- 
cussion of supervisory and adminis- 
trative problems. However, their 
success or failure would be deter- 
mined largely by the objectives un- 
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deryling these meetings. If the pur- 
pose would be to defend what has 
been, or to preserve a status quo, their 
failure to accomplish positive and 
constructive results might be pre- 
dicted. On the other hand, if su- 
pervisors participate because they 
are aware of a need to clarify issues 
and because they desire to learn and 
not merely to defend, the ultimate 
success of such conferences seems as- 
sured. 


5. Take the initiative in causing 
congregations to rethink, restudy, 
and re-evaluate the scope of serv- 
ice required of present-day Lu- 
theran teachers. 


The need of a review of the teach- 
er’s service areas may be understood 
more clearly from the following re- 
cent statement relative to the calling 
of a teacher: 


Since the summer of 1943 we have 
had more correspondence and have at- 
tended more meetings concerning the 
calling of teachers.... We have learned 
as never before what a Lutheran teacher 
is supposed to be and what a congrega- 
tion expects of him. ... Congregations 
are becoming ever more keenly aware of 
the necessity for a thorough program of 
Christian training. ... They desire the 
best that can be obtained by way of 
service in the field of education. 

The difficulty arises when we attempt 
to find men and women with the qualifi- 
cations required. Not only are they ex- 
pected to possess outstanding natural 
qualities, but these native talents are ex- 
pected to be developed to the highest 
degree. . . . Some people are talented 
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as leaders, and others are talented as 
followers. Some have unbounded en- 
thusiasm and unlimited aggressiveness, 
while others are given to reflective 
meditation and infinite patience. 

The congregation requires an organist, 
a choirmaster, a youth leader, a Sunday 
school organizer, and a director of part- 
time agencies. For the sake of economy 
and expediency it has been the practice 
of congregations to expect the parish 
school teacher to possess abilities en- 
abling him to perform one or more of 
these functions in addition to his class- 
room duties. If he happens to be the 
teacher of a one-room school, he must 
combine in his one person practically 
all of these qualities. The miracle is that 
we actually have found such men and 
that they are functioning very profi- 
ciently.” 

A study of administrative and su- 
pervisory principles might prevent or 
remedy some problems which can be- 
come the basis for far-reaching mis- 
conceptions. A mutual facing and 
analysis of problems in other areas, 
such as personnel relationships, might 
be worth considering. The abilities 
to discuss objectively and to com- 
promise are still important qualifica- 
tions in professional workers. 

While the need for careful study of 
supervisory principles has been indi- 
cated, it must also be stated that there 
are many situations in which our su- 
pervisors are doing excellent work in 
guiding beginning teachers. 


2 “Reveries on the Calling of a Teacher,” 
The Michigan Lutheran, Vol. XX, No. 5 
(April, 1944), p. 7. 


The Place of the Principal in the Lutheran School 
of Tomorrow 


A. H. KRaMer 


The pastor is by virtue of his call 
the spiritual leader of his entire con- 
gregation. As such he is also respon- 
sible for the school in his parish. In 
small congregations it is possible for 
a pastor to be closely connected with 
the school and to assume many of the 
duties incumbent upon school admin- 
istrators. 

Since, however, school organiza- 
tion and administration have become 
a highly specialized technique, and 
since the pastors’ duties in most con- 
gregations have been greatly multi- 
plied, teachers in the Lutheran 
schools have been charged in increas- 
ing measure with administrative and 
supervisory functions. It is also log- 
ical that people who are trained as 
educators and who are active in the 
school should be charged with the 
affairs of the school. Practically all 
congregations who employ two or 
more teachers have designated one 
to be the principal of the school. The 
principal usually teaches the upper 
grades. He is held responsible for 
general discipline and for ordinary 
administrative functions, and usually 
he is expected to be an all-around effi- 
ciency expert. Often he is organist 
or choir director, or he performs other 
special duties in his church. 

If our schools of tomorrow are to 
receive the expert help in organiza- 
tion, supervision, and guidance, which 
continued development in the field of 
education demands, then such help 
will have to be given by the people 
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well trained and qualified, with suffi- 
cient time to devote to such work. 
An overburdened teacher, organist, 
choir director, youth worker, Sunday 
school superintendent, and secretary 
can hardly be expected to be also a 
well-informed, efficient, and enthusi- 
astic school administrator. 

A congregation with two or more 
teachers should therefore provide for 
a fair distribution of extra-school 
duties among all of its teachers in or- 
der to utilize the special interests and 
gifts of all. The best musicians, youth 
workers, and mimeograph artists are 
often found among those who have 
not specialized in school administra- 
tion. Their gifts should be utilized 
to the fullest extent. As much of the 
extra-school work as possible should 
be done by the church secretary, by 
duly elected boards and committees, 
and by volunteer workers in the con- 
gregation. Teachers are trained to 
teach, and congregations can do no 
better than to utilize the training and 
the strength of their teachers fully to 
do this all-important, difficult, and ab- 
sorbing work. 

A school principal, especially one 
of a large school, must have time for 
administrative functions. He must 
keep the school records in order, sup- 
ply the school with the necessary 
teaching aids and supplies, help the 
teachers to grow _ professionally 
through an adequate in-service train- 
ing program, and make innumerable 
contacts with children, parents, and 
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the community. He must prepare for 
and attend many evening meetings. 
He must prepare reports to the pastor, 
the board of Christian education, the 
congregation, the District and synod- 
ical officials. He must maintain his 
contacts with the public school offi- 
cials. He must concern himself with 
the health program of the school and 
with the school library. He often 
carries on a heavy correspondence. 
The phase of the principal's work 
which has, perhaps, been the least 
recognized in the past but which must 
receive primary consideration in the 
Lutheran schools of tomorrow is the 
supervision of the course of study and 
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the school curriculum. The principal- 
ship can be of the greatest help to the 
school, the teacher, and the child in 
the development of this focal point 
of school work. 

If the school principal of tomorrow 
is to have a full and ready grasp on 
educational policies, he must have 
time for study and meditation. He 
must be conversant with current de- 
velopments in the field of education. 

The school principal should not be 
overburdened with many extra-school 
duties, and in the large school his 
teaching load should be light, or 
he should be relieved entirely of 
teaching duties. 


Tue Diary or a Brete. — January 15. Been resting quietly for a week. 
The first few nights after the first of the year my owner read me regularly, 
but he has forgotten me now, I guess. Another New Year’s resolution gone 


wrong. 


February 2. Cleaning day. I was dusted with other things and put back 


in my place. 


February 8. Owner quickly picked me up and rushed off to Sunday school. 


He did not open me, however. 


February 23. Cleaning day. Dusted and put back in my place. I have been 
down in the lower hall since my trip to Sunday school. 

April 2. Busy day. Owner had to present the lesson at a church society 
meeting and quickly looked up a lot of references. 

May 5. In Grandma’s lap. She let a tear fall on John 14:1-3. 

May 7, 8, 9. In Grandma’s lap every afternoon now —a comfortable place. 

May 10. Grandma’s gone. Back in my old place. She kissed me good-by. 

May 20. Baby born here today. They wrote its name on one of my pages. 

June 19. Had a couple of four-leaf clovers put in me today. 

July 1. Packed in a trunk with a lot of other things. Off for a vacation. 


July 7. Still in the trunk. 
July 15. Still in the trunk. 


July 20. Still in trunk; almost everything else taken out. 
July 25. Home again in my old place. Quite a journey, though I do not 


see why I went. 


August 2. Rather stuffy and hot. Two magazines, a book, and an old hat 
on top of me. Wish they would take them off. 

August 9. Cleaning day. Dusted and put back again. 

August 16. Cleaned again with especial care and put in a prominent place 


on the library table. 
for dinner. 


Heard them say that the minister is going to be here 


August 20. Owner wrote date of Grandma’s death in my family record. 


He left his glasses between my pages. 


December 31. Owner just found his glasses. Wonder if he will make any 
resolutions about me for the new year? Isn’t this a funny world? 


And what kind of diary coul 
table in your living room? — Selected. 


your Bible write, that Bible on the book 


Bethlehem Is Everywhere 


GERTRUDE DoEDERLEIN 


Drawings by Walter Geweke 


A visit to Bethlehem, the scene of 
our Saviors birth, is a_ privilege 
granted to few of us. Ever since 
Jesus was born, people have dreamed 
of visiting Bethlehem and reliving in 
spirit the greatest event of all time. 
This dream has manifested itself in 


Naturally the first commemoration 
of the Nativity took place in Bethle- 
hem in the arched stone grotto where 
the Savior is said to have been laid in 
a manger. There are no early ac- 
counts of the manger itself, which 


may have been made of clay baked 


BeTuLedem Scene 


the reproduction of ‘the events of the 
Nativity in graphic and dramatic form 
in all parts of the Christian world. 
“Each country cradled the Savior in 
its own mangers and barns and set- 
ting and landscape,” writes Nesta de 
Robeck.! 


1 Nesta de Robeck, The Christmas Crib. 
(Burns, Oates and Washburne, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1988.) 


with straw and stone, but the arched 
place or recess in the grotto is pretty 
well known and marked. 

The grotto must have been a sa- 
cred place to Jesus’ followers during 
the first century. Justin Martyr, who 
lived in the second, was the first to 
mention the place of Jesus’ birth in 
writing: “In a certain cave close to 
the village.” 


Hadrian, the Roman emperor, later 
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built a temple on the spot in honor 
of the heathen god Adonis. Constan- 
tine brought the sacred place back 
to Christianity when in 330 he erected 
over it a church. This church is 
thought to be the first in Christendom. 
It still stands, but not in its original 
form. 

Beneath the main auditorium of 
the church lies the grotto where it is 
believed Jesus was born and where 
His manger stood. Down sixteen 
winding steps there is a recess cov- 
ered with natural rock. Over it rests 
a marble altar on columns open in 
front. Under the altar, inlaid in a 
marble floor, rests a_ silver star. 
Around the silver star are the words: 
“Here was born Jesus Christ to the 
Virgin Mary.” The sacred spot is 
preserved to this day. Three churches 
have their altars in the grotto: the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Armenian. 
In spite of the fact that they cele- 
brate the birth of the Prince of Peace, 
there is continuous rivalry among 
them. 

The custom of commemorating the 
Nativity first traveled to Rome. One 
of its early churches is said to have 
been an exact copy of the grotto 
where Jesus was born. Pictures on 
altars, depicting the Nativity, played 
a prominent part from the beginning. 

In writings that come to us from 
the East, especially from Syria, we 
note that many imaginative tales were 
woven around the story of the Gos- 
pels. These legends concerned them- 
selves with life, people, and animals 
about the Christ Child at the time of 
His birth. Some of these stories ap- 
peared again and again in both East- 
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ern and Western art through the 
years. 

In southern France the little clay 
figures, used in manger scenes, no 
doubt carry in their history some of 
these early tales. The Saintons, as 
they are called, represent all imagi- 
nable tradespeople who gather about 
the manger. The story is told that the 
shepherds on their way to Bethlehem 
told the good news to all the people 
they met, who then followed the shep- 
herds to the manger.” 

The imaginative appeal of St. Fran- 
cis’ Devotional Service in honor of the 
Nativity at Greccio in 1223 no doubt 
gave a new impetus to worship of the 
Christ Child. St. Francis wished to 
show the birth of Jesus in a way 
“that with the eyes of our bodies we 
may see all that He suffered for lack 
of the necessities for a newborn 
babe. .. .” 

A manger filled with hay, an ox, 
and an ass were assembled outdoors. 
People from all about the surround- 
ing country were invited. St. Francis 
himself celebrated Mass with deep 
devotion, and the large gathering 
joined in the hymns. The occasion 
brought new joy and devotion to the 
Christ Child. The poorest and least- 
lettered could understand such a 
service. St. Frandis’ influence is noted 
in the arts and in the subsequent 
popularity of Bethlehem crib scenes. 

Luca and Andrea della Robbia of 
the Renaissance period show in their 
art the influence of St. Francis, the 
human blended with the sublime. We 


2 Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell, The 
Saintons Go to Bethlehem. (Macmillan, 
1935.) <A children’s book of stories, songs, 
and pictures about Saintons. 
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need only recall the wreaths of or- 
anges and lemons and loquat flowers 
and pine cones that frame the Ma- 
donna and Child in their terra-cotta 
medallions, for which they were 
famous. The delicate grace of the 
infants in swaddling clothes which 
they made for the spandrels of the 
arcaded portico of the Ospedale 
Foundling Asylum and on the frieze 
of the Pistoja Hospital are perhaps the 
best known to us. Incidentally, many 
of the della Robbia pieces appro- 
priated by the Nazis during the late 
war have been recovered in a mon- 
astery in Hohenfurth and returned to 
their rightful owners. 

The years that followed found the 
Nativity scene a much-used subject 
on doors, pulpits, and walls, later on 
screens and behind altars. The fa- 
mous Holy Night by Correggio, Ital- 
ian artist of the 15th century, was 
originally an altarpiece. For many 
years it reposed in the Dresden art 
gallery. Another well-known altar- 
piece can be seen in our own country, 
Raphael’s Colonna Madonna in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Pictorial Bethlehem scenes con- 
tinued to live also in elaborate dramas. 
The Neapolitans used all of Naples 
as a setting for their Bethlehem plays. 
Little village plays in many variations 
were carried out with the same ear- 
nestness. In the Austrian Tyrol, chil- 
dren, dressed as the three kings, trav- 
eled from door to door on Christmas 
Eve, dramatized, sang, and received 


the hospitality of their neighbors.* 


8 Ludwig Bemelmans, Hansi. (The Vik- 
ing Press, New York, 1934.) A children’s 
book with pictures about Christmas in the 
Austrian Tyrol. 
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The Reformation probably did 
more than any other trend to bring 
the Bethlehem crib down from the 
backs of altars and place it among the 
people. From that time on the in- 
dependent crib came more and more 
into use, not only in churches, but in 
the homes of almost everyone, from 
royalty down to the humblest peasant. 
Crib-making became the life work of 
many woodcarvers, especially in Aus- 
tria and Bavaria. “Herrgottschnitzer” 
they were called. The Anton Lang 
family of Oberammergau handed 
down the art from father to son for 
generations. They are well known 
today for their exquisitely detailed 
and lifelike carving. Several churches 
in our country are fortunate enough 
to own such carvings. 

Christmas cribs flourished in Hol- 
land, Portugal, Sicily, Spain, and other 
European countries. When Spain 
brought the custom to South Amer- 
ica, that country developed a type of 
rough figure that bears little similarity 
to the European forms.‘ 

From our own childhood we re- 
call the Christmas crib. When we 
were barely able to stand on our two 
wobbly legs, the significance of the 
day was unfolded before our eyes in 
the Bethlehem scene. Each year, as 
we grew, we looked forward to the 
crib under the Christmas tree. It 
came to mean more than the gifts. 

Curiosity may have been the first 
incentive to our interest, but wise 
parents and teachers led us gradually 
to sense the deeper meaning in the 
event of the Nativity. We learned 


4 Pachita Crespi, Gift of the Earth. 
(Scribner’s, New York, 1946.) A story of 
the night before Christmas in Costa Rica. 
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what the group of figures around the 
manger suggested. We stood in awe 
before the tiny wax figure of Baby 
Jesus, bedded in wisps of hay and 
barely visible in the half light of the 
cave. Mary in her flowing blue cloak, 
which hid most of her crimson gown, 
bent in deep love and reverence over 
the child. Joseph in long yellow garb, 
stood solicitously and respectfully in 
the background leaning on his staff. 

The Gospels do not tell of the ani- 
mals, but tradition has placed them 
there beside the manger: the ox, the 
ass, the sheep. The shepherd dog, 
too, trails behind the diffident shep- 
herds, who approach the grotto. 

There were the angels, of course, 
many of them—one in the background 
of the cave, others floating overhead, 
suspended in what was to us light. 
The light seemed faint because of the 
glow emanating from the Christ 
Child, the Light of the world. 

In the distance, down the Jeru- 
salem road, came the Wise Men with 
their camels and servants bearing 
gifts. The mystery of their source 
and their number made them seem 
a little more distant to us than the 
shepherds, although we admired their 
costly and brightly colored garments. 

The background for the Bethlehem 
scene differed each year. Sometimes 
there were hills and plains fashioned 
out of crumpled brown paper spread 
with glue, sprinkled with powder of 
many hues of rock colors. There were 
real moss, branches, berries, stones, 
pine cones, and tiny mirror pools here 
and there. 

At other times there was a crayoned 
or painted backdrop depicting Beth- 
lehem. The village, one of the old- 
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est in Palestine, was nestled in the 
midst of terraced orchards and olive 
and fig trees and vineyards. It made 
a picture of an oasis of rich green 
standing in bold relief against the 
bleached, sun-baked wilderness of 
Judea on its south and east. The 
houses rested on the top of the hill 
running east and west. They ap- 
peared like the houses of the day, of 
sun-dried brick with red roofs. A 
slope down abruptly on the north 
and south made a deep valley. On 
the west ran the road to Jerusalem. 
On the east was the holy manger. 
East of the manger were the plains 
on the base of the hill. We are told 
that here the shepherds were keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night. 

The impression was unforgettable. 
It will be a part of us always. With 
the ring of many voices over the air 
and many sights along the way, chil- 
dren see Christmas approached from 
numerous angles. Our own interest 
and emphasis on first things in pre- 
paring for the day will help them to 
realize the relative importance of 
events as they meet them.® 

The Gospels supply us with the 
only facts we have of Jesus’ birth. 
But it is entirely proper to draw on 
the arts that were inspired by this 
great event in order to make it more 
vivid. 

When the children are familiar 
with the account of the Gospels, the 
younger may want to dramatize. The 
older ones will spontaneously repro- 


5 Janet Robson, Merry Christmas, Julie. 
(Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 1945.) 
A “here and now” story of a little girl pre- 
paring for the Christ Child. Usable for 
primary reading activity, large print. 
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duce it in drawing, painting, model- 
ing, writing. 

A co-operative effort to develop a 
Bethlehem scene is only a step re- 
moved from the individual efforts in 
art expression. To carry it out, chil- 
dren may be divided into small 
groups, to work on backdrop, Holy 
Family, shepherds, Wise Men, ani- 
mals. 

Opportunity will present itself to 
refer often to the Bible account.® 
Pictures, photographs, books, are stu- 
died.*_ Land formations are studied, 
such as hills, valleys. Trips may 
be taken to church, to a museum, 
to shops, where Nativity figures are 
on display. Christmas cards may be 
collected to study pictures and to use 
as reading experience. Songs and 
poems may be read to gain ideas for 
production of the scene, to memorize 
for future use in worshiping the 
Christ Child. 

To make a backdrop, large sheets 
of newsprint (1832 inches) may be 
used. Crayoning unbleached muslin 
is effective too. The backdrop should 
be a result of the children’s own plan- 
ning. It may be a scene reproduced 
from a picture of Palestine. Allow 
freedom of expression. 

The grotto is made by nailing to- 
gether four branches for vertical posts 
and four across these horizontally for 
the roof. A piece of clay at the base 


6 Maud and Miska Petersham, The Christ 
Child. (Doubleday Doran and Co., New 
York.) An excellent full-page picture book 
of the Nativity with the Christmas Gospel 
according to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

7 Ethel L. Smither, A Picture Book of 
Palestine. (Abingdon Cokesbury Press, New 
York.) Authentic descriptions and pictures 
of the Holy Land, written for children. 
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of each post will make the lean-to 
stand. Around the rear and extend- 
ing to the sides a hill is arranged. To 
make the hill, paint brown wrapping 
paper with boiled glue, crumple while 
wet into any shape desired. Moss is 
used to represent the grass around 
the grotto. If moss is not available, 
a piece of canvas may be painted 
green. 
Encourage the children to draw the 
figures around the manger freehand. 
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A backing of cardboard will make the 
finished figure more durable. If at- 
tached to a small block with a thumb- 
tack or if inserted in a clay base, the 
figures will stand. The figures may 
also be modeled from clay and 
painted. 

If floor or table space is too limited 
to allow a standing scene, a mural may 
be carried out with the same back- 
ground and figures. The background 
may be drawn first and the figures 
designed separately and pasted on, 
or the whole may be planned together. 
An original flannelgraph picture may 
also be developed from the above sug- 
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gestions. The scene may be arranged 
in a box by scaling the figures to the 
proper size. Two doors made from 
the box cover may be placed at the 
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opening. The latter makes an attrac- 
tive gift. 

The della Robbia Bambino (Fig- 
ure I) may be used as a wall decora- 
tion or as a Christmas card. If pasted 
on a paper plate and shellacked, an 
effective wall hanging will be 
achieved. 

A long row of angels are made 
(Figure II) by folding paper 9x12 
inches, once across and halfway back, 
and by cutting half of the angel on 
the fold. As many folds as desired 
may be cut and fastened together. 
This angel festoon may be hung over 
the Bethlehem scene. Angels could 
be colored according to the children’s 
taste. 

When the Bethlehem scene is com- 
pleted, an invitation may be extended 
to children of a neighboring school 
where there is no religious teaching. 
More important than knowing the 
facts of the story, more urgent than 
giving artistic expression is sharing 
with others the good news of the 
Savior’s love. Madeline Sweeny Mil- 
ler expresses it in the concluding 
stanza of her poem. 


It is not far to Bethlehem Town! 

It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 
And finds in people’s friendly face 

A welcome and abiding place. 

The road to Bethlehem leads right through 
The homes of folks like me and you! § 


8 Randolph E. Haugan, Christmas. An 
American Annual of Christmas Literature 
and Art. (Augsburg Publishing House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Vol. 14, 1944.) 


Why a Parish School? 


O. J. Nico. 


At the turn of the first century in 
the history of our beloved Synod it is 
but fitting that we pause to reflect 
on the past, take inventory of the 
present, and resolve to go forward 
with renewed vigor in the cause of 
Christian education. The field of 
Christian education is large, and the 
agencies for its administration are 
varied, but let us in this treatise con- 
cern ourselves primarily with the 
Christian day school, or the parish 
school. 

The parish school is as old as our 
Synod itself, yes, as old as the Lu- 
theran Church in America. Parish 
schools were conducted already by the 
Swedish Lutherans who settled in 
eastern America in the early 17th 
century. The parish school, however, 
experienced its greatest growth after 
the Saxon immigration in 1839. As 
we read the history of these staunch 
Christians, we find again and again 
that schools were started simulta- 
neously with the establishment of 
preaching stations. In almost all of 
these early congregations a school for 
the training of the youth was found. In 
very many of these schools the pastors 
were the teachers. It must have been 
a strong motive that actuated these 
early laborers to take upon them- 
selves these added burdens, when 
they already were, in most cases, over- 
worked. They were establishing their 
Church in a new country, in a wil- 
derness, as it were, and it was appar- 
ent to them that in their children lay 
the hope for the future of this Church. 
In order that their Church might be 
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propagated, it was essential that their 
children be thoroughly indoctrinated 
in God’s Word. In most of these 
settlers there remained a strong love 
for the mother tongue, and hence 
they wanted their children to receive 
their education in the German lan- 
guage. This Mutterliebe did much in 
promoting schools in these congrega- 
tions. In this atmosphere the Chris- 
tian day school flourished for many 
years. : 

With the beginning of the 20th 
century there came a period of transi- 
tion from the German to the English 
language within most of these Lu- 
theran congregations. Their Church 
had now been quite well established 
in this “wilderness,” and with the 
change to the English language the 
schools began to be looked upon as 
“German schools.” They were being 
thought of by some as institutions to 
perpetuate the German language. As 
the transition to the English became 
more complete, the parish school was 
being regarded by some as obsolete. 
Because of this trend, and probably 
for other reasons also, the schools ex- 
perienced a sharp decline. Disinterest 
and indifference toward the parish 
school was found in almost all quar- 
ters of our Synod. Congregation after 
congregation closed its school. In 
some cities which at one time had as 
many as thirty Lutheran teachers the 
number dwindled to but one or two. 
The “depression” of the early ’80’s 
added further to the trend of closing 
schools. Then came the day when as 
many as a hundred teachers were 
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standing idle in the market place, 
waiting for calls which were not forth- 
coming. These were dark days in- 
deed for our Christian schools. In 
recent years a revival of interest has 
become strongly evident. 

This brief glance at the history of 
our schools raises certain questions. 
Why was it comparatively easy to 
close a school when a mere puff of 
adversity began to blow upon it? Why 
should their existence have been de- 
pendent upon the use of a language? 
Why was it that when finances be- 
came low, the school was usually the 
first to suffer? There certainly must 
have been a reason for such condi- 
tions. Let us try to discover the 
possible cause. Since history tends 
to repeat itself, who knows how soon 
dark days for our schools may again 
return. Perhaps we can learn from 
experiences of the past. 

Is it not true that the parish school 
is being thought of by many, even at 
present, as a good thing, a worth- 
while institution? That it is a good 
thing that our children receive daily 
religious instruction by Christian 
teachers is not denied by many. It 
is a good thing that our children 
receive preparation for church mem- 
bership and leadership in a Christian 
school. The Christian school is cer- 
tainly a good thing, but is that the 
only argument we can bring in favor 
of itP If that is the only foundation 
upon which it rests, it is almost cer- 
tainly headed for another decline 
should adversity raise its head, per- 
haps in the form of another depres- 
sion. A good thing, an ideal institu- 
tion, will flourish in fair weather, but 
when the going becomes difficult, it 
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is easier to get along without that 
good thing than to sacrifice, to strive, 
and to sweat for it. The Christian 
school must be built on a foundation 
which is more solid and substantial 
than that if it is to weather the storms 
of life. It must be built upon the solid 
foundation which the Lord and Mas- 
ter gives us in His Word. 

The base upon which the Christian 
school must stand is the great com- 
mission our Lord gave to His Church. 
Before He withdrew His visible 
presence from this earth, He gave 
to His disciples, His Church, this 
command: “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you,” Matt. 28: 
19-20. In Mark 16:15 He commands: 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” By 
these words the Lord commands the 
believers, individually and_ collec- 
tively, to preach and teach the Gospel 
to all nations, to every creature. The 
congregation and Church consist of 
Christians. In the words “all nations,” 
“every creature,” are included both 
young and old. Christians do the 
will of the Lord when they make 
provision that the Gospel is preached 
in their midst. Children are also in- 
cluded in the Lord’s command. The 
obligation of the Church to preach the 
Gospel to the children is just as 
direct and real as it is to preach it 
to the adults. Other texts of the 
Bible also point out very clearly that 
the children are to be taught the. 
Word of God: “Feed My Lambs”; 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
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Me’; “Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones”; “For the 
Son of Man is come to save that 
which was lost”; “It is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.” 
Hence it is just as great a duty of the 
Church to teach the Gospel to the 
children as it is to teach it to the 
adults. It is therefore clearly evident 
that the Lord has commanded the 
Church to teach the Gospel to the 
children. The Church must attach 
just as much importance to the teach- 
ing of children as it does to the 
teaching of adults. 

The Bible does not, however, pre- 
scribe the means and the agencies by 
which this command is to be carried 
out. The Lord has commanded to 
preach and teach; the method He 
has left to the Church. He does com- 
' mand that it should be done most 
thoroughly and diligently. We do 
preach the Gospel to the children in 
the regular church services, but can 
we say we have thus thoroughly and 
diligently taught them when the ser- 
mon was primarily intended for 
the adults? Surely no one will say it 
makes no difference how the Word 
is preached so long as it is preached. 
Would that be instructing them thor- 
oughly and diligently? The method 
of instruction in the secular subjects 
is certainly not correct when the in- 
structor lectures to all from the first 
grade to the high school level in 
geography or history and expects the 
younger ones to get the same benefit 
as the older ones. Educators and 
common sense tell us that the teaching 
must be on the level of the child’s 
growth and understanding. The sub- 
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ject matter must be imparted little by 
little, at frequent intervals, recog- 
nizing that the child grows in 
knowledge and in experience. When 
teaching God’s Word, the way to 
eternal life, the one thing needful, 
surely the same principle should be 
applied. Until now no better and 
more efficient agency of teaching the 
Gospel to the children has been found 
by the Church than the Christian 
school. Unless a congregation can 
truthfully say that it has with all the 
diligence and thoroughness at its com- 
mand taught the Gospel to the chil- 
dren, it has not fully carried out the 
great commission of our Lord. 

It is, furthermore, the Church’s 
duty to carry out the second part of 
the great commission, namely, “Teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” In 2 
Tim. 4:2 we are commanded not only 
to “preach the Word,” but also to 
“reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-suffering and doctrine.” The old 
Adam lives also in the children and 
must be constantly suppressed by ad- 
monition and correction. The Lord 
commands the Church to teach all 
men, including the children, to ob- 
serve all the things He has com- 
manded. It is not enough merely to 
know from memory the Biblical truths, 
but instruction in observing them and 
guidance in living according to them 
is likewise necessary. In order that 
this injunction may be applied to our 
children, the Church has established 
the parish school. It is obvious that 
the most thorough and diligent teach- 
ing to observe that which the Lord 
has commanded can be done when 
the child is under the observation of 
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a Christian teacher for the entire 
school day and year. The child 
should be guided in all of his activ- 
ities, while at work and while at play. 
Next to the home the parish school 
serves that purpose best. 

It has been argued that the Chris- 
tian day school is not commanded in 
the Bible. This argument has done 
much harm to the Christian school. 
While it must be admitted that the 
Christian day school is not com- 
manded, it is nevertheless true that 
Christian education and training is 
commanded. There are institutions 
and practices, ceremonies and rituals, 
which are likewise not commanded in 
Scripture, but which serve the pur- 
pose for which the Church exists. The 
following are but a few: church 
buildings; Synod; colleges and 
seminaries; congregational meetings; 
synodical boards and officers; con- 
firmation; wedding ceremonies; the 
Sunday school; vacation Bible school, 
etc. The fact is that the Lord com- 
manded the Church to preach and 
teach, but the agencies by which this 
is to be done He has left to the con- 
gregation to decide as the Holy Spirit 
may give guidance. 

Until a congregation finds a better 
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agency than the Christian school by 
which to carry out its sacred obliga- 
tions toward the children, the agency 
cannot be argued out of existence. 
Even though it may require sacrifice, 
hard work, and sweat, the establish- 
ment and the maintenance of a 
school must be considered essential. 
Only insurmountable obstacles, which 
are usually temporary, can provide 
valid excuses for the absence of a 
school in a congregation. 

The Christian school is founded 
upon and comprehended in the great 
commission of our Lord. It rests upon 
a foundation more sound than tradi- 
tion and human ideals. 

Let us enter the second century of 
our synodical activities with renewed 
vigor and zeal for our parish schools. 
Let us labor for Christian education 
while it is day. All agencies at our 
disposal must be utilized as opportu- 
nities and local conditions demand it. 
A balanced emphasis will result 
where the end, or objective, is clearly 
kept in view. Then there will be no 
confusion of end and means, but the 
latter will be subordinated to the 
great goal “Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” 


Broapcasters EAGER TO HELP Epucators. — The National Association of 
Broadcasters is not opposed to the establishment of educational broadcast 
systems by State universities, colleges, and public school systems. 

The National Association of Broadcasters made this clear-cut statement 
after a member of the Federal Communications Commission asked the com- 
mercial broadcasters what their attitude was toward the growth of educational 


radio networks. 


Justin Miller, N. A. B. President, added: “I believe there is 


a very real place for radio broadcasting in our educational system at all 


levels. . . 


The use of the press for educational purposes does not interfere 


with a free press as a commercial operation. There is no more reason for 
conflict with respect to radio broadcasting.” 

In another statement the president of the broadcasters’ association said that 
radio stations are “not only willing but eager to co-operate with public school 
and other government officials in all projects for the welfare of the com- 


munity.” 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


Appreciation of Music 


Before entering upon a discussion 
of the topic of appreciation of music 
as it exists or should exist in Lutheran 
children, we must be clear on the 
nature of appreciation as well as on 
the materials to be appreciated. How 
do we learn to appreciate? When 
can we learn to appreciate? These 
questions deal with the nature of the 
process of appreciation. What should 
we appreciate? Why should we ap- 
preciate Lutheran music? Where can 
we get the materials? These ques- 
tions are important and can be dealt 
with after we clearly understand the 
psychology of appreciation. 

Sensation is the natural reaction of 
the living human organism to varied 
stimuli and situations. The keenness, 
or acuity, of the sensation varies with 
individual organisms. Whether the 
initial stimulus for the _ sensation 
comes from within, as in the case 
of a well-nursed child, or from with- 
out by the touch of another, all learn- 
ing results from sensations. So does 
appreciation of music. The smile of 
the satisfied infant soon develops into 
a musical cooing. It is of greatest 
importance to surround the infant 
with pleasant musical sounds. These 
sensations are the roots of all appre- 
ciation. Even so in later experiences 
it is true, we cannot appreciate that 
which we have not sensed. Even the 
creative work of the composer is the 
result of previous sensations and per- 
ceptions. The first requisite, there- 
fore, for appreciation of music is the 
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provision for bringing music to the 
children in a manner in which it can 
be adequately sensed. This applies 
equally to the four primary elements 
of music: time, pitch, quality, loud- 
ness. There is evidence that music 
appreciation results from the mere 
sensations. 

Perception implies the interpreta- 
tion, or understanding, of sensations. 
When any meaning is attached to a 
sensation, we have an_ intellectual 
percept. This obviously makes a 
higher type of appreciation possible. 
It is one thing to hear a musical 
sound. It is quite another thing to 
recognize that sound as a given pitch. 
In the same manner one may sense 
a number of musical notes as such, 
another will recognize a motive or 
melody. The child is largely at the 
mercy of its environment in gaining 
proper percepts. If parents will pro- 
vide pleasing musical sensations and 
develop these into reasonable under- 
standings, the teachers need but to 
build upon this foundation for greater 
appreciation. If the child comes with 
no experience or with a distorted 
sense of musical values, the teacher 
must be patient and skillful in re- 
building a proper foundation in 
proper musical sensations which are 
to become the apperceptive mass for 
true appreciation. All the devices 
advertised as aids to musical appre- 
ciation may well fall into this cat- 
egory, since they assist the child in 
the proper understanding of musical 
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sensations, whether audible, visual, or 
tactual. The teacher may well utilize 
these means. But there is a greater 
factor in true appreciation. 

The spiritual reaction results in a 
true, emotional response. We have 
many terms for this phase of appre- 
ciation: it touches the heart, takes us 
off our feet, “gets us,” moves us, it 
often elicits overt signs of real emo- 
tions, such as tears, joyous vocal re- 
sponses, faster heartbeat, increased 
rate of breathing and glandular ac- 
tivity. This level of response is 
predicated upon the two previously 
described: sensation and perception. 
Yet it adds immensely to the total 
pattern of true appreciation. To be 
able to lead children to this stage is 
one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments in the teaching process. It 
must never be confused with cheap 
“gushing” nor with hyperthyroid ex- 
citability. It is comparable to an 
artistic climax, the making of a point, 
a culminating crisis never to be for- 
gotten. Are there such moments in 
music? 

Readiness determines to a great ex- 
tent what can be appreciated. Mat- 
uration is a vital factor in under- 
standing readiness. While we know 
with a fair degree of accuracy the 
mental, physical, and emotional com- 
petence of young children, we also 
know that individual children differ 
widely from each other notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are of the same 
chronological age. It is our assign- 
ment to find the stage of development 
in the child before us and to use such 
materials as will be commensurate to 
its sensory, perceptual, and emotional 
stature. 
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Participation has been designated 
as one of the most potent means for 
developing appreciation. Listening 
to music under competent guidance 
may be admirable and effective. Let 
the same subject participate in the 
making of music, and the results will 
be more favorable. This supports 
the basic philosophy of church music 
espoused by the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. The teachers of Lutheran chil- 
dren have an unusual challenge in 
preparing them for participation in 
worship with growing appreciation 
for the Word and service music. 

Standards of appreciation imply 
knowledge and discrimination. Here, 
too, we must remember that we can- 
not appreciate that which we have 
not sensed, or what we cannot under- 
stand, or the irrelevant. It is incum- 
bent upon us to teach and guide the 
child in terms of its own background 
and maturation, leading him toward 
an appreciation of what is best in 
music. Sacred music has an intrinsic 
value which will contribute much 
toward developing high standards for 
music in general. 


Procedures designed to achieve ap- 
preciation must be in agreement with 
the principles set forth. Readiness 
manifests itself in a display of in- 
terest. The wise teacher will cause 
situations to come about in which 
rhythms, melodies, harmonies, vocal 
and instrumental effects, are within 
sensory range of the children to be 
taught. In young children there is 
usually a visible response to the 
rhythm. If they are ready to imitate 
pitch, we may expect unsolicited 
humming. It may become necessary 
in some cases to show them orchestral 
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or band instruments. The _ teacher 
who can play a variety of such in- 
struments has a distinct advantage. 
Permitting the children who are will- 
ing to try an instrument stimulates 
further interest. After the attention 
has been thus drawn to the music, 
rather than directed to it by authority 
of the teacher, a favorable mind-set 
has been achieved which is conducive 
toward true appreciation. In general, 
the procedures conform to the de- 
_velopmental pattern of growth in 
music as taught in school music. The 
child learns to sustain a tone, to 
move it, to match a given tone, to 
sing a motive, phrase, or melody, to 
read notes, to harmonize, and invent 
music in creative work. A procedure 
is acceptable if it encourages the 
child to make progress from the point 
it now occupies. If we aim too high, 
we discourage; if we aim too low, 
we bore. 

Materials readily classify them- 
selves according to the three essen- 
tials of all music: rhythm, melody, 
and harmony, all modified by, and 
subservient to, use. This natural or- 
der conforms to sensory and muscu- 
lar development and growth. A pro- 
gram of appreciation will, therefore, 
be patterned after this need. Each 
of the three essentials may be an- 
alyzed by breaking down the con- 
stituent abilities according to a grad- 
uated scale of difficulty or complexity. 
Since each acquired ability is a step- 
pingstone to another, teachers do well 
to note the order of difficulty in the 
gross amount of materials to be pre- 
sented. Furthermore, since use tends 
to motivate interest, familiar mate- 
rials appear to be easy though they 
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may be intrinsically more difficult. 
This applies in great measure to por- 
tions of the liturgy, to hymns and 
chorales sung with greater frequency. 
Moreover, the teacher will keep in 
mind the past experience of the child 
in developing a program for appre- 
ciation. After some _ introductory 
guidance the children will be eager 
to take part in the planning of further 
excursions into the realm of music 
appreciation. By such participation 
in planning, providing, and perform- 
ing, a lively interest is maintained. 
A published book * will serve well 
as a source and guide, but the true 
approach comes from the co-opera- 
tion between teacher, child, and 
home. 


Rhythm is innate. The heartbeat, 
the breathing, the nerve pulses that 
control the muscles, and, later, walk- 
ing and skipping are examples of 
rhythmic activities. The “pat-a-cake” 
clapping of a baby’s hands contrib- 
utes to the enjoyment of rhythm. 
Participation in marching and sing- 
ing games leads to appreciation of 
rhythm. Our Lutheran carols and 
hymns are known for their rhythmic 
appeal. The Lutheran liturgy has a 
chaste rhythmic sequence. The good 
organist will maintain a rhythmic bal- 
ance in the service, smoothly chang- 
ing from one meter to another. It is 
this unobtrusive smoothness that adds 
so much to the atmosphere of the 
church service. In school the child 
experiences the joy of rhythm in rote 
songs, rhythm bands, and, later, in 


* Giddings, T. P., Earhart, W., Baldwin, 
R. L., and Newton, E. W. Music Appre- 
ciation in the Schoolroom. Chicago, Ginn 
Company, 1926. 557 pages. 
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note reading. Listening to properly 
selected recordings will widen the ex- 
perience with varied rhythms (RCA- 
V-20351). 

Melody includes rhythm and pitch. 
The shading of intensities in the con- 
trol of tone relations enhances the 
melody. Appreciation of a melody 
lays the foundation for form. While 
all of this takes place in the primary 
rote song, there are numerous ways in 
which the child may increase his ex- 
periences in melody. The teacher 
will do well to call attention at this 
time to the interweaving of melodies 
in orchestral works and _ choruses. 
Play a fugue of Bach and have the 
children raise their hands at every 
new entry of the theme. The round 
is another device toward exploring 
melodies. Above all, the glorious 
melodies of the Lutheran chorale 
must be heard, sung, and memorized 
as a foundation for good taste in ap- 
preciation. It is good policy to train 
the children during the preceding 
week in the singing of tunes to be 
used the following Sunday. The ap- 
preciation is much greater after the 
tune is mastered. The organist will 
do well if he chooses preludes which 
have the melody of the coming hymn 
as theme or cantus firmus. If pos- 
sible, the children should be shown 
previously what to listen for. Melody 
is one of the basic interests. We have 
abundance in Lutheran hymnody to 
stimulate appreciation. As the child 
matures, it must be led to distinguish 
between hymn tunes which are pri- 
marily rhythmic form and_ those 
which contain truly melodic develop- 
ment. Thus they will discern be- 
tween the lighter nineteenth-century 
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hymn tune and the sixteenth-century 
chorale. As the ability to understand 
the deeper meanings of words in- 
creases, the child will note the con- 
formity of melody and rhythm to the 
words. Then the chant, also, will be 
appreciated. 

Harmony utilizes the overtones of 
the chord of nature, one of God’s 
most beautiful gifts to mankind. As 
soon as possible the children should 
enjoy the privilege of harmonizing 
with others. Only in childhood can. 
those ethereal effects be attained in 
pure harmony. We have noticed 
children to become so thrilled at the 
music (harmony) made by them- 
selves that no doubt whatsoever re- 
mains on this point. To allow chil- 
dren to grow up to the eighth grade 
without experiencing part singing is 
to deprive them of most precious 
rights and privileges. Again, partici- 
pation is the most effective procedure 
for attaining appreciation. Children 
who can sing harmoniously together 
will enjoy listening to other groups, 
vocal or instrumental. And they will 
know what to listen for. Again, the 
Lutheran heritage offers a vast store 
to foster such appreciation. It will 
stimulate children to choose wisely. 
They will thus be prepared to enjoy 
the many fine recordings of organ, 
choral, and orchestral works, both 
sacred and secular. 

Sources and Supplies. If we were 
to point out one text or course of 
study to fill the requirements in this 
field of appreciation for our children, 
we would be obliged to admit that 
this is not possible at this time. Nor 
is it possible within the scope of this 
discussion to give a complete pro- 
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gram. Nevertheless, we can suggest 
a course of procedure of obtaining 
sources and supplies which will be 
most serviceable. Lutheran children 
should have contacts with materials 
which have spiritual values in addi- 
tion to the secular which are avail- 
able. Concordia Publishing House 
has much to offer in this respect. 
A Childs Garden of Songs, now in 
process of publication, is especially 
suited for the pre-school and primary 
grades. The Primary-Junior Hymnal, 
the Lutheran Hymnal, and the Hand- 
book to the Lutheran Hymnal, to- 
gether with the Music Reader, offer 
a rich source of Lutheran music and 
materials for the historic background 
necessary to conduct appreciation les- 
sons. The fact that the memory ma- 
terials are unified with the new Pri- 
mary Religion program, also in the 
offing, gives further reassurance that 
the aims in appreciation will be more 
easily attainable in the future. Re- 
cordings are obtainable upon inquiry. 
Among these are the fine organ prel- 
udes of Bach, the Messiah, the Lit- 
urgy, and many choruses. Every 
school should, therefore, have a good 
record player, a radio, a good piano 
or organ, pictures of band and or- 
chestral instruments, and pictures and 
biographies of musicians and hym- 
nists. 

The basic elements of music can 
well be taught with hymns. The 
rhythms can be selected from very 
easy to difficult. The melodies range 
from easy rote songs to art songs. 
The harmonies, likewise, as arranged 
in various collections for children, are 
easy to sing, easy to read, and de- 
lightful to listen to. With this back- 
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ground of musical experience it is 
normal that many children will ex- 
press themselves in a creative way 
and make musical contributions 
worthy to be used. Let us make the 
second century one of appreciation 
of Lutheran music. 

Fortunately, a thorough basis of 
training in Lutheran music gives di- 
rection to the appreciation of what 
is best in music. In each ° grade 
enough of the better folk songs and 
compositions must be presented to 
the children so that they may sense, 
understand, and truly enjoy good mu- 
sic. If the principles here given are 
applied in the selection and presen- 
tation of masterpieces, the lives of 
our children can be pleasantly en- 
riched. A reasonable amount of sys- 
tematic classification and review will 
assist the memory in identifying and 
recalling compositions once studied. 
Furthermore, if teachers and confer- 
ences will co-operate in pooling their 
findings, we can look forward toward 
a standard list of materials, well se- 
lected and duly graded, which will 
be an improvement upon any now 
existing. 

Finally, let us not underestimate 
the inestimable value accruing to 
children as they join in singing and 
chanting the Lutheran hymns, cho- 
rales, prayers, and the liturgy; as they 
listen to the stately and worshipful 
organ music and the choirs. This, 
coupled with guidance in listening to 
recordings and radio, participation in 
rhythm bands, harmonica bands, in- 
strumental groups, bands, or choirs, 
will generate in Lutheran children 
a love for, and ability in, music which 
will carry on for generations to come 
to the glory of God. 
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Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


The Liturgical Music Press, 68 West 125th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. 


FOLIO 56. George Boehm (1661—1733). 
$1.50. 

Norman Hennefield has selected Verses 1, 
2, 4, 5, and 6 of “Lord Jesus Christ, Be 
Present Now,” and Verse 2 of “Our Father, 
Thou in Heaven Above.” Particularly the 
last two show the composer's genius in the 
treatment of the chorale fugue, the pedal 
coming in for the melodic climax. 


FOLIO 57. Johann Krieger (1652-1735). 
$1.50. 

This composer felt the natural progres- 

sions of harmony and knew how to use them 


in his Suite in D and, particularly, in his 
Prelude in C. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. Fortieth St., New 
York, N.Y. 


ADVENTUS (Juletid). Margrethe Hokan- 
son. No. 8295. 50 cents. 

The theme is similar to “Der Tag, der ist 
so freudenreich” and is treated in pastoral 
style, the left hand using triplets in two 
voices against a free pedal. 


NATIVITY MINIATURES. 
Suite for the Organ. 
No. 8838. $1.25. 

The title and music look good. But you 
won't find the Christ Child, and, therefore, 
this number does not contribute to Lutheran 
Education. We need meaningful messages 
beyond the sensory level. 


A Christmas 
Alfred Taylor. 


AN ALBUM OF ORGAN MUSIC FOR 
CHRISTMAS. No. 8389. $1.50. 
Seventy-two pages, twelve compositions, 
five by Guilmant, written in free style. 
“Adeste, Fideles,” “Good King Wenceslas,” 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” and a 
fragment of “O Sanctissima” are represented. 


CHRISTMAS SYMPHONY. 
worthy. Organ-Piano. 


Bach-Golds- 
$1.50. 
This arrangement for organ and piano is 


based on Bach’s “And There Were Shep- 
herds Abiding in the Field.” It is easy to 
play and effective. 


SERVICE MUSIC FOR ORGAN. Arranged, 
Edited, and Compiled by T. Tertius 
Noble. No. 8328. $2.00. 

Fifty-four pages, nineteen compositions 
(seven by Bach, three by Karg-Elert, two 
by Brahms and Stanford) treating about ten 
chorales and several hymn tunes. The vol- 
ume should be inspected by the organist to 
discover duplicates from his library. The 
volume makes a definite contribution to 
such as wish to have a limited sampling 
from various composers. We would not 
have chosen the first Bach number on 
“Allein Gott in the Hoeh’ sei Ehr’.” It has 
the cadenzalike interlude between each line 
or phrase which was so effectively ridiculed 
by Claus Harms as irrelevant to the spirit 
of the chorale. 


THE PARISH ORGAN BOOK. Philip G. 
Kreckel. Part Two. No. 8271. $1.25. 


Among the useful numbers like “A Rose 
Breaks into Bloom” by M. Praetorius and 
“Emitte Spiritum” by Schuetky, there are so 
many “Salve Regina,” “Go All to Joseph,” 
“Ave Verum,” “Salve Mater,” “Hail, Vir- 
gin,” and “Ave Maria” that it is not in- 
tended for the Lutheran service. 


PRELUDE ON A BENEDICTINE PLAIN- 
SONG. No. 8353. Garth Edmundson. 
50 cents. 
This prelude is based on “Adoro Devote.” 
1G7s: 
“ST. ANNE’S” FUGUE. 

Regarding the origin of the theme of 
“St. Anne’s” Fugue, discussed in the current 
volume of LurHeran EpucaTion on page 
111 of the October, 1947, issue, the follow- 
ing letter appeared in The Diapason: 


BUXTEHUDE AND “St. ANN’s” FucuE 


Pottstown, Pa., May 24, 1929. — Editor 
of Diapason: Probably no fugue of Bach is 
more often used or thoroughly enjoyed than 
the “St. Ann” Fugue. This noble work is 
often cited as an example of Buxtehude’s 
influence on Bach because of the three sec- 
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tions of different character. Now, what 
about the subject which gives it the name 
of “St. Ann”? Did Bach get his idea from 
Buxtehude or did both of them get the idea 
from the source mentioned by Harvey 
Grace? This writer, in his fine work on 
Bach, has a great deal to say about this sub- 
ject. He suggests that it came from a cer- 
tain German chorale and quotes Prout to 
the effect that “it is also employed by 
Handel in his Chandos anthem, ‘O Praise 
the Lord with One Consent.’ ” 

Now, to get back to Buxtehude’s use of 
this little bunch of notes. Harvey Grace 
does not mention the possibility that Bach 
could have taken this subject from Buxte- 
hude. Strange to say, in quoting the sub- 
ject of the Buxtehude Fugue in F Major on 
page 57 of his book, it apparently does not 
occur to him that the last bar of that subject 
is almost identical with the “St. Ann” 
subject. 

Also, Buxtehude wrote a Prelude and 
Fugue in E Major, and part of the subject 
of the fugue is so nearly like the “St. Ann” 
as to bring up a connection at once. This 
particular prelude and fugue is on page 41 
of volume 1 of Buxtehude’s Organ Works, 
edited by Spitta, and published by Breitkopf 
& Haertel. Like the Prelude and Fugue in 
F Major (on page 82 of the same volume), 
it is a fine work and deserves frequent per- 
formances. 

After all this, the question naturally arises 
as to any other composer of that time making 
use of that particular little phrase. Yours 
truly, JosepH C. BEEBE. 
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Incidentally, the Third Part of the Clavier- 
uebung or the “Catechism” Preludes of 
Bach for organ are now available also in 
the French edition of Bornemann, Volume 
Eight, edited by Marcel Dupré. 

Ha Dy Bs 


Church-Craft Pictures, Inc., 3312 Lindell 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. A Christ- 
mas service in full color. A worship 
program for Christmas, to be used with 
Church-Craft Color Slides. Edited by 
Marc Schweder. Price: 23. slides, 
2 Hymnslides, and Program Guide, 
$14.80. 


CHRIST IS BORN. A Christmas service 
in full color. Edited by Mare Schweder. 
Price: 22 slides, 2 Hymnslides, and 
Program Guide, $14.80. 

These services provide very interesting 
and easy, though not traditional, ways of 
presenting the Christmas story by means of 
twenty-three and twenty-two colored slides, 
respectively, and appropriate Scripture pas- 
sages to be recited by children, and well- 
known Christmas songs to be sung by the 
children and at times by the congregation. 

Sunday schools in particular will welcome 
this kind of service because it can be pre- 
pared in a short time and yet be effective. 

A. B. 


Tue ArcupisHop Speaks. — Those St. Louis Catholic parents who rebelled 
against an order of their archbishop assigning Negro pupils to white schools 
were threatened with excommunication if they took the matter to court. In 
a pastoral letter read at all masses in every local church the archbishop said: 
“By the general law of the Church there is the serious penalty of excommuni- 
cation, which can be removed only by the Holy See. This penalty is incurred 
automatically should an individual or group of individuals, without permission, 
in violation of Canon 2341, presume (that is, after full knowledge) to inter- 
fere in the administrative office of their bishop by having recourse to any 
authority outside the Church.” — This is the “democracy” of Rome. At the 
Eucharist Congress in Buffalo a Catholic editor said: “With increasing fre- 
quency there is being sounded in our land, and seemingly from responsible 
sources, the shrill voice of bigotry questioning the democracy and even the 
patriotism of the Catholic people.” — Lutheran Standard, Oct. 25, 1947. 
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PRESENTING YOUR PRESIDENT 


Mr. Alvin R. Roschke, principal of Zion 
Lutheran School, Chicago, was elected 
president of the L.E.A., at the Fifth An- 
nual Convention, which convened at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, on 
July 15 and 16. During the course of his 
professional career, which started in 1914, 
he gained valuable administrative experi- 
ence. He presided over the affairs of the 
Teachers Conference of Greater Chicago on 
numerous occasions. Mr. Roschke is the 
teacher member of the Board of Control of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


II 
I Am CONCERNED 
(Lt.-Col. Lawrence W. Meinzen ) 


During the Fellowship Dinner given on 
the evening of July 15 Lt.-Col. Lawrence 
W. Meinzen, U.S. Army, Retired, set forth 
his considerations under the title “I Am 
Concerned.” 

He had come to give encouragement and 
stimulation, not professional advice, and was 
concerned with three broad factors: Chris- 
tian education in the home, in the school, 
‘and in the church. A contrast was drawn 
between the home of yesterday, when it was 
the center of spiritual life and a forum for 
dissemination of knowledge, and the too 
frequent present-day “parking lot,” with 
facilities for eating and sleeping only. In far 
too many cases thousands of children do not 
receive their first education from Father or 
Mother. This is pathetically true in matters 
of religious training. 

A chief cause may be our overlooking 
adult education. For every delinquent child 
there is at least one delinquent adult. We 
must re-emphasize Christian obligations of 
parenthood, re-awaken a God-pleasing desire 
on the part of Christian parents to assume 
those obligations. 


Synod’s creation of the office of Executive 


Secretary for Adult Education and the work- 
shops at Seward and River Forest are today 
important steps in attacking adult education 
problems. The accumulated experiences of 
many successful leaders in the field are being 
gathered. The speaker pleaded particularly 
well for support of this phase of the Church’s 
work. 

Several dangers deserve mention with 
regard to our elementary schools, where the 
highest degree of perfection has probably 
been reached. A materialistic attitude on 
the part of some parochial school teachers 
seems evident. Salary alone should not be 
the cause for working in this or another con- 
gregation, since young groups striving to 
establish themselves are not in a position to 
pay the same as old established congrega- 
tions. 

Christian education in the local church is 
a variety of efforts from very poor to ex- 
ceptionally good. Making Christian educa- 
tion a responsibility of the entire congrega- 
tion, with the suggestion of a committee on 
parish education to include women, was 
proposed. Colonel Meinzen submitted his 
plan as given to the California and Nevada 
District at its 1946 convention for such a 
committee on parish education. 

Finally, concern was voiced over the 
dearth of Bible study in our Church. We 
read a lot of the Bible, about the Bible, but 
few of us read out of the Bible regularly and 
systematically. It is a congregation’s obliga- 
tion to provide guidance and the stimulus 
for systematic Bible study. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
(Dr. E. T. McSwain) 


Dr. McSwain was especially critical of a 
difference being made between the quality 
of teachers for elementary and secondary 
education. Equal attention should be given 
scholarship, training, and ability for the ele- 
mentary school as we believe is necessary 
for secondary education. Furthermore, the 
elementary teacher is as important as the 
high school and college teacher. We must 
make it a practice to educate people to 
appreciate such a situation. 
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Too often children are given the symbols 
of education without receiving the meaning. 
This is the consequence of attempting to 
impose adult experiences. Spelling lists are 
an example. Adults are the individuals 
privileged to decide what should be taught. 
The child must accept the thinking and in- 
terest of adults; we are not permitting chil- 
dren to decide on the basis of their needs; 
we decide on the basis of what we “think” 
the needs are. We seem to be everlastingly 
indoctrinating the young with the culture 
of the present and the past, seldom prepar- 
ing or projecting our thinking and that of 
children into the future where the problems 
are to be solved. 

Only adults with authoritative complexes 
can believe that children are not disciplin- 
ing themselves. Problem-solving situations 
must be provided; such situations cannot be 
effected satisfactorily with formal class-time 
limits and book reading. Because so much is 
written in our day, we must help children 
gain an understanding of the background for 
authority in books. 


Learning freedom is a matter of experi- 
ence in a democracy; when abused, children 
should be lead back on the proper path. 
Education must help us to provide better 
living together; the most important factor in 
the program is the individual child. When 
we teach values, reasons and needs for them 
must be shown. 

Teachers, too, must be accepted by the 
community as human beings and not be 
regarded as some third sex that must be dif- 
ferent from the behavior which is being 
developed for and with children. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
(Pres. A. O. Fuerbringer ) 


President Fuerbringer stressed the im- 
portance of each pastor’s and teacher's hav- 
ing pride in the profession. We must be 
proud to be teachers and pastors, because it 
is a noble profession. To that end we must 
continually strive to improve our profes- 
sional standing. 
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In speaking of the worker’s relationship 
with the people served, President Fuer- 
bringer gave several important suggestions: 
1. The worker must have concern for the 
individual. 2. He must avoid counseling 
in unfamiliar fields. 8. He must have sym- 
pathy for the group. 4. Confidential infor- 
mation must be respected. 5. The worker 
must at all times be impartial and avoid 
favoritism. 

In dealing with the congregation as an 
employer, the teacher or pastor should have 
a clear understanding of what is expected of 
him. To that end he should make reports 
to the congregation, seek their advice, and 
in financial matters have frank discussions. 

The teacher and pastor should participate 
in community affairs and boost their ac- 
tivities, especially those having cultural 
value. All factions must be avoided. 

Speaking of conduct toward associates, 
President Fuerbringer stressed the following 
points: 1. Associates must give each other 
support. 2. They should be mutually help- 
ful and responsible. 8. Workers should 
avoid interference in associates’ professional 
areas. 4. An over-all policy should be 
agreed upon. 5. “Don’t permit your feel- 
ings to be hurt.” 6. Premature and nega- 
tive judgments should be avoided. 7. Pas- 
tors and teachers should exercise charity in 
the judgment of successor or predecessor. 

The paper was concluded with considera- 
tions concerning the accepting of calls. The 
call must be regarded as divine. The con- 
gregation must be duly informed, and the 
members should honestly be consulted; the 
decision should be made on the basis of 
genuine service. 

President Fuerbringer encouraged all 
workers to continue in spiritual growth, 
mutual helpfulness, and confidence. 


The Place of Research in the Work of the 
Church (Erhardt P. Weber, M.A.; Paul 
W. Lange, Ph. D.) will be printed in its 
entirety in LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 


Our Future (Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph. D.) 
will be printed in its entirety in LUTHERAN 
EDUCATION. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Sunday, Oct. 19, the Rev. Otto EE 
Sohn and the Rev. Prof. W. E. Buszin were 
installed in a divine service at Messiah Lu- 
theran Church. The Rev. George Wittmer, 
pastor of the church and secretary of the 
Board of Control, preached the sermon. 
The Rev. A. C. Doerffler, chairman of the 
Board, performed the installation rites. The 
Seminary Chorus sang the anthem: “I Know 
My God, and I Rejoice,” by J. S. Bach. 
After the service the ladies of Messiah 
Church served supper to the faculty families 
and the student body. 

Dr. William Arndt has resumed his work 
in the classroom after being absent because 
of an operation. 

Professor L. C. Wuerffel of Seward, Nebr., 
has accepted the call as Dean to succeed 
the Rev. Richard A. Jesse. Professor Wuerf- 
fel will assume his new duties at the sem- 
inary at the beginning of the second se- 
mester. 

The Board of Control has authorized the 
call for nominations for one of the new pro- 
fessorships created by the synodical conven- 
tion of the past summer. The new instruc- 
tor is to teach in the field of Old Testament 
Language and Literature. 


The faculty in conjunction with the Praesi- 
dium has determined the personnel of the 
editorial committees of the Lutheran Wit- 
ness and Der Lutheraner. The Lutheran 
Witness will be edited by the present com- 
mittee, consisting of Professors Th. Graeb- 
ner, W. G. Polack, G. V. Schick, R. R. 
Caemmerer, and M.S. Sommer. Prof. L. W. 
Spitz has been added as a new member. 
Der Lutheraner will appear under the direc- 
tion of Professors Theo. Hoyer, J. T. Muel- 
ler, A. W. C. Guebert, and O. E. Sohn. 
The supplement of Der Lutheraner, which 
is sent to Germany, will be edited by Prof. 
F. E. Mayer. W.R. R. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest 
Building Progress on the Campus 


Four new offices for the Committee on 
Assignments, LuTHERAN EpvucaTion, the 
Education Department, and secretarial space 
are nearing completion on the porch space 
between the Music Building and the Men’s 
Dormitory. 

At this writing the footings of the new 
dormitory have been completed, and the 
foundation walls are under construction. 
The dormitory will house 84 students. 

The contract for the new library has 
been let, and excavation is to begin at once. 

In view of the painfully crowded condi- 
tions of classrooms and administration space, 
as well as student quarters, the faculty and 
student body are eagerly looking forward to 
the completion of both buildings, which is 
scheduled for spring, 1948, not later than 
June 1. 

Homecoming 

The homecoming week end, Nov. 7—9, 
this year included more than the usual 
events by which the alma mater welcomed 
back its alumni. 

Besides the customary athletic events on 
Saturday and a program of activities in the 
gymnasium on the evening before, attractive 
floats were used in a parade preceding the 
football game with Northwestern College, 
Watertown, Wis. 

The homecoming banquet on Saturday 
evening formed the climax. Mr. E. H. 
Ruprecht, principal of the Lutheran Child 
Welfare Association School, Addison, IIL. 
was the speaker. He spoke on the topic: 
“A Closer Relationship Between Concordia 
and Its Alumni.” Mr. E. P. Hueschen, also 
a member of the Addison staff in the ca- 
pacity of Director of Activities and Recrea- 
tion, functioned as master of ceremonies. 
On Sunday morning a special student-alumni 
service was held in Grace Church on the 
campus in which Professor W. F. Kruse de- 
livered the address based on Paul’s injunc- 
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tion, “Stand fast in one spirit, with one mind 
striving together for the faith of the gospel” 
(Phil. 1:27). 


Forty Years of Service 


On Novy. 23 Concordia honored Prof. Al- 
fred Schmieding with a special celebration, 
in which the Board of Control, faculty, staff, 
and student body participated. The occasion 
was Professor Schmieding’s completion of 
40 years in the service of the Church, the 
last 25 of which were spent at Concordia as 
professor of education. 

Professor Schmieding was graduated from 
Concordia Teachers’ College, Seward, Nebr., 
in 1907 at the time when the late Professor 
George Weller was president of that school. 
After his graduation he served for a period 
of 15 years as teacher and principal and 
organist at Newton, Kans. (a one-room 
school); Mount Olive, Ill.; and Bethlehem 
in Saginaw, Mich. During his quarter of a 
century of service at Concordia, Professor 
Schmieding has not only been a valuable 
member of the Department of Education, of 
which he now is chairman, but he also has 
taken a leading part in Concordia’s develop- 
ment from a two-year junior college to its 
present four-year college status. Besides, he 
has been active in the literary field. His 
chief literary productions are his Curriculum 
in Language for Lutheran Schools, Teaching 
the Bible Story, and Understanding the 
Child. He also has been a frequent con- 
tributor to this our professional journal for 
teachers. 

Besides his work at Concordia, Professor 
Schmieding is also deeply interested in the 
study of problem children. He is a member 
of the Dsylexia staff, an organization of pro- 
fessional men and women in the Chicago 
area which makes a special study of children 
who fail in school. Besides he is rendering 
service to the organized Lutheran Charities 
of the Chicago area. 

The celebration on Sunday, Nov. 23, was 
introduced with a special service in the 
chapel, in which Dr. O. A. Geiseman, pastor 
of Grace Church on the campus, delivered 
the address and the Rev. A. H. Werfelmann 
of Elgin, Ill., chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol, served as liturgist. After the service 
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the celebration was continued in the college 
dining hall. Here, under the toastmastership 
of Professor Arthur Diesing, who was in- 
troduced by the chairman of the arrange- 
ment committee, Prof. E. H. Deffner, col- 
leagues, students, and friends of Professor 
Schmieding spent part of the evening in 
fine social fellowship. Congratulatory ad- 
dresses and humorous comments were inter- 
spersed with musical renditions. His col- 
leagues in the faculty and the students gave 
expression of their high regard for Profes- 
sor Schmieding through the presentation of 
gifts. 
Campus School Expands 


Grace Lutheran School on the campus 
opened this fall with an enrollment of 255 
children, the largest in its history. The 
school, comprising kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, has had a phenomenal growth 
during the past few years. The enrollment 
has risen from 90 in 1943 to the present 
figure. 

The school was unable to accept many 
who applied for admission this fall. Plans 
are therefore being prepared for the addi- 
tion of another wing to the present church 
plant. A special educational fund committee 
is gathering cash and pledges for the ex- 
pansion program. An architect is preparing 
the sketches. 


The growth of Grace School is due largely 
to a greater appreciation of Christian ele- 
mentary education among the people of the 
community. While the largest number of 
pupils in the school come from families of 
the parish, there are many from unchurched 
homes and from families belonging to other 
Christian churches. Parents not members of 
the parish help support the school with 
voluntary monthly payments. A_ school- 
owned bus makes eight trips every day. 

Grace School is the teacher-training school 
of Concordia Teachers College, with Dr. 
Albert V. Maurer as Director of Student 
Teaching. The high level of teaching done 
in the school is attested by the fact that the 
school enjoys an enviable reputation for 
academic achievement in a community noted 
for its excellent public school systems. The 
teaching staff consists of seven teachers. 
This fall the principal, Mr. Ernest E. Yung- 
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hans, accepted a call to the principalship of 
Immanuel Lutheran School in Baltimore. As 
his successor, Mr. Victor Waldschmidt of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been called. 


CoNncoRDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Martha Society of Concordia College 
held its annual fall rally on Oct.17. The 
Martha Society consists of Lutheran women 
from Fort Wayne who act as hosts to guests 
from near-by territory. Busloads of Lu- 
theran women arrived from Grand Rapids 
and Frankenmuth, Mich., and Hamilton, 
Ohio. Over 800 women visited the college. 
This was the largest crowd that ever at- 
tended. 

The program began with registration at 
10 o'clock in the morning. Chapel exer- 
cises were held at noon, with President 
G. Bredemeier giving the address. After a 
tour of the grounds a luncheon was held in 
the gymnasium. Entertainment in the form 
of musical and vocal selections and military 
exhibits of drill were presented by students. 

Over $1,000 in cash and checks were 
supplemented with large donations of food 
for the commissary. These gifts included 
688 cans of fruit and vegetables and large 
quantities of other gifts for the college 
larder. 

The financial report for the past year also 
revealed that the Martha Society had pro- 
vided $10,484.90 for the college last year, 
of which $10,000 was for the equipment of 
the new service building, $182.40 for col- 
lege hospital supplies, and $302.50 for the 
kitchen. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“, .. of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation.” The cosmopolitan 
character of the Christian Church is il- 
lustrated by the enrollment at Concordia 
in Milwaukee. The list of names includes 
those of young men like Toshio Okamoto, 
a Japanese; Lindsay Robinson, a Negro; 
Joseph Anunciacion, a Filipino; and Jerry 
Bean, an American Indian. Okamoto is 
planning to serve as a Lutheran missionary 
in Japan; Robinson, Anunciacion, and Bean 
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likewise intend to work among their own 
people. 

The most recently organized group on the 
campus is the Spanish Club. Approximately 
twenty upperclassmen hold weekly meetings 
to prepare themselves for service in mis- 
sion fields requiring familiarity with the 
Spanish language. Mr. Edward Bartsch, of 
Milwaukee’s Lutheran High School, is leader 
of the club. 

One of the half dozen or more groups 
organized by the Milwaukee Public Library 
to study the University of Chicago’s Great 
Books program meets regularly in the col- 
lege library. President Leroy C. Rincker 
and Mr. Harold Kuechle are the discussion 
leaders. A group of about 45 members, in- 
cluding a goodly number of Lutherans, has 
been enrolled. President Rincker states 
that participation by the group has been 
very gratifying. 

Luther students on the campus are look- 
ing forward to the publication of Professor 
Plass’s book This Was Luther, scheduled to 
come from the press in December. 

The Concordia Rostrum, winner in the 
Wisconsin State High School Forensic As- 
sociation’s Milwaukee district and State sec- 
tional debate tournaments last spring, will 
this year be represented also in the forensic 
contests of the association. Professor Jenne 
is coach of the Rostrum’s public-speaking 
division. 

It is gratifying to find faculty members 
at our institutions keeping in touch with 
various phases of the work of the Church. 
At the October Pastoral Conference of 
the South Wisconsin District, Professors 
Koehneke, Hardt, and Jenne served as es- 
sayists. On Oct. 19 Professor Koehneke 
preached in a special service of thanksgiving 
in Racine, marking the successful comple- 
tion of an effort to raise $250,000 for 
Racine’s new Lutheran High School building. 

Recent purchases of the music depart- 
ment have included recordings of Bach’s 
Cantata No. 4 (“Christ Lag in Todes- 
banden”) and Mendelssohn’s Symphony 
No.5 (“Reformation”). On Oct. 26 Pro- 
fessor Rupprecht spoke on Lutheran church 
music before a group of students at Cal- 
vary University Lutheran Church in Madi- 
son, Wis. OxCeR: 
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St. Paut’s CoLLEGE 
Concordia, Mo. 


The St. Paul’s College Association met 
Oct. 19 and voted to raise $3,500 for the 
purchase of typewriters and desks to be 
used for classroom typing instruction at the 
College. The officers elected for the fol- 
lowing year are: Rev. T. A. Weinhold, 
chairman; Rev. A. Szegedin, vice-chairman; 
Rev. H. Frerking, secretary; Mr. Paul 
Fischer, treasurer. 

Prof. O. T. Walle represented the faculty 
at the Western District Pastoral Conven- 
tion, Oct. 20—28. 

President Albert J. C. Moeller’s address 
on the “College Vespers” program, Nov. 1, 
stressed the inadequacy of secular educa- 
tion in meeting present human needs and 
the importance of religious education. 

, i Lg 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Concordia’s enrollment has reached a new 
high of 321. In the Preparatory School 146 
boys are in attendance, of whom 41 are new 
students. In the Junior College 175 men 
and women are enrolled: 68 of these are 
new students. The number of women stu- 
dents has risen to 80. 

One hundred and six students are prepar- 
ing for the ministry in the Lutheran Church, 
72 in the Preparatory School and 34 in the 
Junior College. This is a small gain over 
the ministerial enrollment of last year. 

The veterans number 29. 

The present enrollment taxes Concordia’s 
facilities to the limit. A number of boys 
could not be admitted to the Preparatory 
School for lack of dormitory space, and not 
a few well-qualified women applicants had 
to be turned away by the Junior College 
because dormitory facilities were not avail- 
able for them. One room on the first 
floor and two rooms in the basement of 
Sieker Hall, dormitory of the college men, 
have been pressed into service to meet the 
urgent need for classrooms. 

Professor Louis Heinrichsmeyer has com- 
pleted forty years of devoted and unselfish 
service to our Church as a member of the 
faculty of Concordia. Members of the 
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clergy, the alumni, and his many friends 
joined the college to commemorate this 
event on Sunday evening, Nov. 9, At 
6 o'clock a vesper service was held in the 
chapel of Concordia, in which Pastor 
Roehm of Hudson, N.Y., preached. This 
was followed by a dinner in the College 
Commons at 7 o'clock, with Pastor Claudius 
Kulow as toastmaster. 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
Portland, Oreg. 


Construction of the Academy’s new ad- 
ministration building, Luther Hall, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The month of October 
saw the pouring of the concrete for the base- 
ment walls and first floor. Mr. E. A. Balge- 
mann, Portland builder and former member 
of the Academy’s Board of Control, is con- 
tractor for the project. However, all is not 
construction on the campus. The razing of 
the old frame building, which for 40 years 
served as the school’s administration build- 
ing and dormitory, has been in progress for 
several weeks. 


Campus activities are in full swing. The 
Academy Chorus of 42 voices, under the 
direction of Mr. Wilbert Grimm, is rehears- 
ing regularly for its Christmas program and 
spring concert tour. The students’ Mission- 
ary Society has launched an ambitious pro- 
gram of substitute Sunday school teaching 
and canvassing for local congregations, tract 
distribution, and personal evangelism. The 
student publication the Northwest Concor- 
dian is appearing in enlarged form this year. 
A new co-operative venture on the campus 
is the recently established Academy Store. 


During October, guest speakers at morn- 
ing chapel exercises included the Rev. 
George F. Schmidt of Seattle, the Rev. Er- 
win Kurth of Fort Wayne, Dr. John L. 
Salvner, Executive Secretary of Deaf Mis- 
sions, and Dr. Carl A. Gieseler of Denver. 

JtelOe 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Oakland, Calif. 


Construction work on the new administra- 
tion building, chapel, and library has begun. 
The new three-unit building will be com- 
pleted in the late spring of next year. The 
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architects are Miller and Warnecke of Oak- 
land; the contractors, the Swinerton and 
Walberg Construction Company of the same 
city. 

The Lutheran Education Society held its 
annual fall meeting on Nov. 9 in the college 
gymnasium. The society, which has proved 
itself an inestimable blessing to Concordia 
during the past thirty-five years, is at present 
engaged in the soliciting of funds for the 
acquisition of a girls’ dormitory. 

Professor Roland A. Dede, successor to 
Professor Herman Jonas as head of the de- 
partment of biological sciences and mathe- 
matics, was inducted into office in a service 
held in near-by Redeemer Church on the 
evening of Oct. 22. The Rev. Carl Ficken- 
scher of Sacramento, President of the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District and chairman of 
the Board of Control, read the rite of in- 
stallation, and the Rev. Frank Haedecke, 
pastor of the host church, delivered the 
sermon. PauL HucHTHAUSEN 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The 1947—48 school year began with an 
enrollment of 410 students, which was the 
same as last year. A gradual change is 
taking place in the type of student en- 
rolling. The number of dormitory students 
is gradually declining, fifty being enrolled 
for this year, while the number of students 
from Fort Wayne is increasing. The enroll- 
ment at the present time is limited by the 
lack of dormitory and classroom facilties. 
Ninety-six per cent of the classroom space 
available to the high school is being used. 

The fund-raising campaign for a new high 
school building, with a goal of $500,000, 
has begun. Although the drive was started 
recently, $200,000 has been pledged, of 
which $130,000 is in special gifts. The 
committee in charge and the workers are 
quite optimistic about reaching the goal set. 
The 1947 General Synod granted the neces- 
sary permission to erect the new high school 
building on the campus of Concordia Col- 
lege. The Board of Directors of Synod has 
issued a lease for the southeast corner of the 
campus to the High School Association. 
‘The enthusiasm and the excellent co-opera- 
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tion of all concerned are helping to speed 
the project along. 

The administration of the high school has 
been separated from that of the synodical 
institution. A full teaching staff is now pro- 
vided by the association. The curriculum has 
been expanded so as to include courses 
which complete the requirements in four 
distinct fields of learning. 

Eight new members have been added to 
the high school faculty. Mr. Lester H. 
Baack is teaching religion, history, geog- 
raphy, and sociology. Miss Betsy Eichhoff 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, is the new 
Girls’ Counselor and instructor in civics and 
English. Mr. G. A. Korntheuer is teaching 
English and German. Mr. Walter A. Lobitz, 
M.A., teaches social studies and religion 
and serves as assistant coach of the foot- 
ball team. Miss Esther G. Ross is teaching 
typing and shorthand in the Business De- 
partment. The Rev. Wilfred J. Schnedler, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran High 
School Association, is in charge of the fund- 
raising campaign. Mr. O. R. Spurgat serves 
the High School and the College as the first 
full-time librarian. Mr. Walter A. Vahl, 
M.A., of Lincoln, Nebr., teaches social 
science and religion. 

Competitive football has been introduced 
at Concordia High School. Although not 
many games have been won, the spirit of 
the team and the student body is en- 
thusiastic and shows that this new sport 
fills a need at the school. G. A. K. 


DETROIT LUTHERAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The school opened its fourth year with 
a special service at St. John’s Church on 
Sept. 3. The enrollment of the school was 
262, which is the same number which was 
enrolled at graduation time last June. This 
figure has grown to 268 at this writing, 108 
boys and 160 girls, and is more than ca- 
pacity for our present facilities. 

Dr. Anderson, former principal, accepted 
a call to the Michigan Lutheran Seminary 
in Saginaw, and Alfred J. Freitag was ap- 
pointed Acting Principal in his place. Two 
new teachers were added to the faculty. The 
Rev. Frank J. Pies of Salem Lutheran 
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Church, an experienced teacher, who had 
consented to teach part time, was secured 
as full-time instructor to teach history, Latin, 
and religion. Mr. Walter Hardt of Seward, 
Nebr., was added to teach religion, English, 
and science, and he has also been coaching 
athletics. The total number on the faculty 
now numbers twelve. 

Two auxiliary groups are engaged in 
giving extra support for the program of the 
school: The Men’s Fellowship and Athletic 
Association, and the Ladies’ Guild. The 
men’s group has been the sole sponsor of 
our athletic program and has conducted 
various activities to finance it. The ladies’ 
group has been very active in securing extra 
furnishings for the visual program, the 
classrooms, and the chapel. On Oct. 17 
these groups united to sponsor a Fall 
Festival, voting to donate the proceeds to 
the Building and Expansion Fund of the 
high school. 


FROM THE DISTRICTS 
NorTHERN [Limnos DisTRICT 


Statistics released by Dr. A. G. Merkens, 
Director of Christian Education, show a total 
of 12,427 pupils enrolled, a gain of 445 over 
the previous year. Ten new kindergartens 
were opened and 24 new kindergarten teach- 
ers secured. 

The total number of teachers in the Dis- 
trict is 397. Of these, 246 are men (in- 
cluding 2 teaching pastors), and 151 are 
women. 

The present teaching personnel reflects the 
general shortage of teachers. 72 teachers 
left their positions in the course of the 
past year: 27 were transferred to other Dis- 
tricts, 44 resigned (chiefly women) and 
1 died. Although 43 new teachers were 
employed, an additional 30 teaching posi- 
tions are at present filled with temporary, 
or emergency, teachers. This means that 
the District should now have 30 teachers 
more to staff its schools properly. 


Minnesota DIsTRICT 


Minnesota had a bad time of it last sum- 
mer. We had about 45 teacher replace- 
ments, and teachers were hard to get. 
Salaries have been advanced considerably 
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in Minnesota, but even that does not seem 
to solve the problem. Emergency teachers 
are filling the gap. We are grateful for 
their services and for their training which 
they received last summer. However, we 
do not load our schools and our experienced 
teachers with too many emergency teachers. 
We must find a more permanent solution. 

One new school was opened in the Dis- 
trict, Christ Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Rev. W. Buege, pastor. One school failed 
to open. It is expected to reopen next fall. 
It is said that the congregation has been 
calling a teacher for three years but never 
successfully. They offer $1,800 plus a good 
free house in the country. The pastor taught 
last year. 

Two pastors in Minnesota teach reg- 
ularly. At the beginning of the year six 
pastors were teaching, to make sure that 
the schools got started even though the 
teachers were not yet available. 

Enrollments are upward. In some cases, 
as here in Minneapolis, children had to be 
turned away. St. Paul’s in Fairmont, Rev. 
O. Krause, pastor, is the third school in our 
District to introduce Grade 9. 

A modern new school building was dedi- 
cated in Minneapolis at St. Peter’s, Rev. H. 
Schweigert, pastor, on Sept.7. A number 
of congregations are contemplating new 
buildings. Central Lutheran School in St. 
Paul is engaged in raising a $350,000 fund 
for the new Central Lutheran School. Seven 
congregations belong to this association. 
Central has a staff of eight teachers. 

‘ H. J. BorrrcHEer 

Counselor in Parish Education 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
TEACHERS MEET 


The congregation of Mount Rainier, Md., 
and the staff of its school were hosts to the 
teachers of the Southeastern District during 
their third annual conference, Oct. 23 
and 24. 

Featured in the educational part of the 
program were panel discussions on “Federal 
and State Aid to Education,” “School Li- 
brary Techniques,” and a paper, “Physical 
Education in the Lutheran Elementary 
School,” by Rudolph Dobberfuhl. Pastor 
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Lineberger, chairman of the District Board 
of Education, reported that as a result of 
the past summer’s successful vacation Bible 
schools held throughout the District, a total 
of 856 souls were gained for the Church, 
with a prospective list of 156. He also re- 
ported that in the eight schools in the Dis- 
trict this year there are 838 children taught 
by 27 teachers. 

The following were elected to serve as 
officers for the next two-year term: C. A. 
Kurth of Hickory, president; Erlo Warnke 
of Hickory, vice-president; Ardis Thurow, 
Hyattsville, secretary-treasurer. 

Wixsert E. Krause 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


A plenary meeting of the Board for Parish 
Education was held on Saturday, Oct. 18, 
1947. In addition to the regular members 
of the Board, the following institutional 
members were present: Dr. A. Klinck and 
Prof. Theo. Kuehnert from River Forest; 
Prof. H. Hardt from Seward; and Prof. 
Arthur C. Repp from St.Louis. In at- 
tendance also were Rev. Clarence Peters, 
representing the Special Committee on Re- 
leased Time Classes; Mr. L. J. Dierker, 
Superintendent of the Western District; and 
Mr. O. A. Dorn. 


Budget for 1948: It was reported that the 
Fiscal Conference had allocated $60,000 for 
the work of the Board for Parish Education 
during the ensuing fiscal year. Although the 
Board included in its budget request the 
$35,000 voted by Synod for the production 
of free promotional materials, the Fiscal 
Conference did not grant funds for this 
purpose. It was reported that some free 
promotional materials for Christian educa- 
tion would be produced by the Publicity 
Department in co-operation with the Board 
for Parish Education. The Board also in- 
cluded in its budget request an amount suf- 
ficient to send the magazine Today to all 
called teachers. The funds allotted to the 
Board will not be sufficient to cover this 
item, and the Board regretfully resolved to 
so inform the Board for Home Missions. 


Resignation: Rev. P. W. Streufert’s re- 
signation from the Board was accepted. His 
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many responsibilities made it impossible for 
him to accept a position on the Board. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to 
present names of men for this vacancy. 


Textbook Advisory Committee: Mr. Wm. 
Kramer made recommendations for filling the 
vacancy on this committee. The committee 
now consists of: Dr. L. G. Bickel, Prof. A. 
Schmieding, Supt. E. W. Haack, Supt. H. 
J. Boettcher, Supt. L. J. Dierker, W. E. 
Mueller, E. C. Sieving, Gertrude Doeder- 
lein, George Brandt, Wm. A. Kramer, O. A. 
Dorn, and Arthur L. Miller (ex officio). 


Family Magazine: Mr. O. A. Dorn re- 
ported on the progress of this project. With 
favorable developments it may be possible 
to begin publication late in 1948. 


Committee on Marriage and the Family: 
The subcommittee on Adult Education 
recommended the following men for ap- 
pointment to this committee: Armin Old- 
sen, Valparaiso, Ind., Carl Peters, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Paul W. Jacobs, head of Field 
Work for the Walther League Wheat Ridge 
Foundation. The Board approved this 
recommendation. 


Released Time: Rev. Clarence Peters re- 
ported on the recommendations prepared by 
the Special Committee on Released Time. 
He urged revising or rewriting a part of 
the text for Grades 5 and 6, and completing 
the texts for Grades 7 and 8. 


Extension of “News Service’: The Board 
heard a preliminary report on the enlarged 
magazine for parish education authorized by 
the Centennial Convention. The new 
magazine will replace the News Service, be- 
ginning with January, 1948. 


Assistant Editor of Sunday School Ma- 
terials: The Board considered ‘briefly the 
matter of calling the assistant editor author- 
ized by the Chicago Convention. The matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee 
for further consideration. 


Anniversary of Wm. A. Kramer: Dr. 
Bretscher, the chairman of the Board, called 
attention to the celebration in honor of Mr. 
Kramer’s 25th anniversary, to be held on 
Oct. 31. The Board also adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 
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Wuenreas, Mr. Wm. A. Kramer has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of faithful service 
in the Lutheran Church; and 


Wuenreas, He has devoted seven of these 
on the staff of our Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, during which time our Board, 
through his God-given talents and faithful 
application, produced: Church History In- 
serts; Course of Study for Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools; Readers with Practice 
Books for Grades 1—6; Revised Science 
Series for Grades 1-6; Memory Book for 
Grades 1—8 with a Teacher’s Edition; Peace 
Thankoffering Material for Children; Cen- 
tennial Material for Children; Lutheran 
Education Week Materials; and is nearing 
completion of a Primary Course in Religion 
comprising Primary Bible History, Primary 
Song Book, a Doctrinal Book, Worksheets, 
and a Teacher's Manual; and 


Wuereas, His collaboration on other com- 
mittees, on School Records, manuscripts for 
a Church History, teachers’ helps, and the 
like served Christian education beyond our 
expectation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we thank God with deep 
humility of heart for the many blessings 
which He has bestowed on our Board and 
on our entire Church through the ministra- 
tions of Mr. Wm. A. Kramer; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That we hereby acknowledge 
our sincere appreciation of his service and 
pray God that He may graciously bless Mr. 
Kramer with health, courage, and wisdom to 
continue the work on our staff for the benefit 
of Christian education and to the honor and 
glory of God. ArTHur L. MILLER 


NEARLY 400 TEACHERS MEET 


The Northern Illinois District Teachers 
Conference met in a two-day session at St. 
Paul’s Church, Melrose Park, Oct. 13-14, 
1947, with a record attendance of 376 of 
the teaching personnel of the District 
present. The twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
organization was observed with an ap- 
propriate opening sermon by the Rev. A. H. 
Werfelmann, District President, in which he 
encouraged the teachers to be faithful in 
the exercise of the spiritual duties which 
they, as servants of the Lord, are deemed 
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worthy to perform. He reiterated the prayer 
of Dr. Walther: “God, preserve to the 
Church faithful pastors and teachers.” 

In the opening remarks of the chairman, 
Mr. H. D. Bruening, reference was made to 
the fact that for the first time in its history 
this conference had arranged for a two-day 
session, and that during the past year 
preparations had been made for a full and 
diversified program. 

Dr. A. G. Merkens, Director of Christian 
Education of the District, presented a 
scholarly paper on “Lutheranism and Ex- 
perimentalism in Religious Education,” con- 
trasting the two approaches on the theolog- 
ical and philosophical bases. Numerous edu- 
cational implications were set forth, wherein 
Dr. Merkens encouraged the teachers to 
“maintain the Lutheran educational ap- 
proach” and to “retain the attitudes and 
convictions which are ours by reason of our 
Lutheran heritage.” 

The paper presented by the Rev. A. A. 
Brauer on “The Call and the Position of the 
Lutheran Teacher” created much _ interest 
and discussion on the status of the Lutheran 
teacher in our Synod. 

Dr. L. W. Spitz of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, edified the members with his sin- 
cere and instructive discussion on the theme: 
“The Inclusive Aim of Christian Education,” 
basing his remarks on 2 Tim. 3:15-17. He 
stated that “the purpose of the Christian 
teacher’s instruction is in accord with God’s 
aim,” and that teachers, therefore, must turn 
to the Holy Scripture for guidance in all 
such matters. His paper appears in this 
issue of our journal. 

“Conference Matters” were presented by 
Mr. A. H. Kramer, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Christian Education. 

Various educational organizations were 
represented by the following: Prof. Carl S. 
Meyer, principal of Luther Institute, Chi- 
cago, — Lutheran high school movement; 
Dr. A. Klinck — Concordia Teachers College; 
Mr. A. Roschke — Lutheran Education As- 
sociation; and Prof. Theo. Kuehnert — Lu- 
THERAN EDUCATION. 

In the closing sermon by the Rev. M. R. 
Kluender, the members’ thoughts were di- 
rected to the Savior’s words: “Suffer the 
little children —,” Matt. 19:14. Thus was 
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brought to a close the two-day edifying con- 
ference, in which the teachers were mutually 
encouraged and urged to remain faithful to 
their high calling of leading the precious 
blood-bought souls to the Savior’s loving 
arms. ELFRIEDA MILLER 


GRACE, ST. LOUIS, OPENS 
A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


After almost sixty years without a school, 
Grace, St. Louis, Mo., has opened a paro- 
chial school and installed a teacher, Mr. 
Gustave Segelhorst. Convinced that Chris- 
tian day-school education was necessary to 
augment the well-organized Sunday school, 
released-time classes, and other agencies, 
Grace Congregation entered a _ working 
agreement with Bethany Church, its neigh- 
bor, whereby it provides a teacher, com- 
pletely furnishes a classroom, and pays a 
proportionate share of maintaining the 
school. This has permitted thirty children 
from Grace to enter Bethany School as a 
beginning, the number to be increased later 
as further arrangements are made. — English 
District Edition, Lutheran Witness, Sept. 28, 
1947. 


PROTESTANT PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL FLOURISHES 


Opening its second year, the Seattle 
Christian School Association of Seattle, 
Wash., has more than doubled its member- 
ship and must use two buildings instead 
of one. 

The school started last year in the 
Ravenna Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 
with 42 enrolled. This year it has over- 
flowed into the Green Lake Free Methodist 
Church, and the total enrollment of the two 
schools is 106. 

Lutheran Standard, Oct. 25, 1947 


TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


When Bethany Lutheran College, Man- 
kato, Minn., opened its doors in September, 
it celebrated its twentieth year under the 
control of the Norwegian Synod, Synodical 
Conference. Since 1926 the record shows 
a total of 1,771 registrations, counting year- 
by-year attendance. 767 of the 1,771 
registrations have been from the Norwegian 
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Synod; 640 from the Missouri Synod; 242 
from the Wisconsin Synod; and one from 
the Slovak Synod. Fourteen former Bethany 
students are pastors and professors within 
the Norwegian Synod, and several are in 
the service of the Missouri and Wisconsin 
Synods. Last year seventeen students were 
enrolled in the pre-theological course. 
Bethany has trained 68 teachers who have 
entered Christian day schools within the 
Synodical Conference. The anticipated en- 
rollment for 1947—48 is 225, with five of 
these being enrolled in the Seminary. — The 
Northwestern Lutheran, Oct. 26, 1947. 


CHARGED WITH RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


A critical look at District of Columbia 
schools by a Negro educator revealed that 
the Nation’s Capital provides parallel facil- 
ities for its segregated Negro and white 
pupils. But the facilities do not provide 
Negroes educational opportunities equal to 
those of whites. Dr. Mary A. Morton, 
a Negro research expert, found these dis- 
crepancies in Washington, D.C., schools: 

Classrooms for Negroes are overcrowded, 
while white schools have unused pupil 
spaces. . . . School buildings for Negroes 
are, on the average, older and less ade- 
quately equipped than schools for white 
pupils... . There are fewer playgrounds, 
gymnasia, and athletic fields for Negroes 
than for white children. . . . Textbook 
supplies are less adequate than for white 
pupils. ... Teaching loads are heavier than 
standard, while whites have teaching loads 
lighter than standard. 

Says Dr. Morton: “The public school of 
the District of Columbia is unique in its 
‘parallel’ organizational structure with per- 
sonnel, functions, levels of staff, training, 
salaries, and curricula being roughly the 
same on the white and on the colored 
sides. The ‘separate-but-equal’ theory breaks 
down completely, however, in the important 
areas of school activity for Negroes.” 


DX PROGRAM OVER KFUO 


A Christmas DX program will be broad- 
cast by Station KFUO, Concordia Seminary 
of the Lutheran Church in St. Louis, Mo., 
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on a frequency of 850 ke., 5,000 watts, dur- 
ing the night of Friday, Dec. 12, and the 
morning of Saturday, Dec. 13, from 


2:00 to 4:00 A.M., C.S. T. 
8:00 to 5:00 A. M., E.S. T. 
1:00 to 3:00 A.M., M.S. T. 
12:00 to 2:00 A.M., P.S.T. 


Persons who reply to this DX program 
will receive a worth-while souvenir, namely, 
a copy of the booklet “Precious Promises 
of God,” by James De Forest Murch, 4x6. 
It is a four-color art gift booklet. This 
program will be broadcast with 5,000 watts; 
therefore reception ought to be very good 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. Tune in, tell others, and write in after 
the program! If you respond, your name 
will be placed on our mailing list and you 
will be notified of all future DX programs. 


Rev. H. H. Honenste1n, Director 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Between 3% and 4 million boys and girls, 
14 through 17 years of age, were working 
this past summer, and not all of these have 
as yet returned to school, says the U.S. 
Labor Department. Relatively high wages 
are keeping substantial numbers in the labor 
market. 


Last month nine representatives of as 
many national organizations formed a Na- 
tional Commission for Life Adjustment of 
Secondary School Youth. The Commission 
is being sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education. Its task will be to promote 
“far-reaching changes in the high school cur- 
riculum, because for the majority of our 
pupils the present courses of study are ob- 
solete and inadequate.” 


The cost of going to college will be too 
high for many family budgets if student 
fees continue to go up and if no provision 
is made for increased financial support from 
other sources after the G.I. legislation ex- 
pires, says the U.S. Office of Education. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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A British teacher suggests the following 
“Are you educated?” test: You can con- 
sider yourself educated only if you can an- 
swer yes to these three questions: (1) Can 
you entertain a new ideaP (2) Can you 
entertain a new personP (3) Can you 
entertain yourself? 


North Wisconsin has joined the synodical 
Districts which have established the office 
of superintendent or director of Christian 
education. In the evening of Sept. 25, on 
the occasion of the North Wisconsin Dis- 
trict Teachers Conference at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Mr. A. L. Amt was installed as 
Executive Secretary of Christian Education 
for the North Wisconsin District. He was 
graduated from Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, in 1931, and has served in 
Lutheran schools in Chicago and Aurora, 
Ill, and in La Porte, Ind. He has his 
bachelor’s degree from Concordia, River 
Forest, and has done graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 


Adult Education in the Local Congrega- 
tion is an excellent pamphlet with sugges- 
tions and guidance which ought to be read 
and studied by every teacher and pastor. 
The very attractive 20-page publication has 
been prepared under the auspices of the 
Board for Parish Education by Oscar E. 
Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education. 
A copy may be secured upon application to 
the Board for Parish Education, 3558 South 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Mr. E. C. Gutz of Little Rock, Ark., has 
outlined a year’s work with 40 famous chap- 
ters in the Bible. It is to be used with 
children so that they may learn the con- 
text, location, chief message, and a promi- 
nent memory verse of each chapter. The 
functional use in life is stressed in this 
course. For twenty-five cents anyone may 
secure a set of this material by applying to 
Mr. E. C. Gutz, 1419 Bragg Street, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wreracut 


More and more congregations are budgeting funds for the purchase of professional 
reading materials for their teaching staffs. In order to assist in wise selections, Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTion will regularly list the significant current publications. The following 
fields will be represented from time to time: education (administration, curriculum and 
course of study, psychology, methods, philosophy, guidance, religious education, audio- 
visual aids, secondary education), history, literature, geography, religion, science and 
mathematics, music, and art. 

The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems and interests. 

The listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of these books available 
to you. 


Contributors: Clarence Drews, H. Gross, V. G. Hildner, A. G. Huegli, H. O. A. Keinath, 
J. Klotz, Th. Kuehnert, A. V. Maurer, A. F. Schmieding, C. Waldschmidt. 


EDUCATION 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL WISDOM. Selections from Great 
Documents. Edited and Commented upon by Robert Ulich. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 614 pages. $6.50. 


The selections in this book are extracts of the educational writings of great thinkers, 
beginning with the ancient Hindus and Chinese down to about the middle of the previous 
century. Here we find philosophies and educational viewpoints of such men as Confucius, 
Plato, Luther, Rousseau, Herbart, and others. The book attempts to help us re-establish 
the lost contacts “between the surface and the depth of civilization” as it is reflected by 
the development of educational thought and practice throughout the ages. Teachers, stu- 
dents, and all interested in the development of education will find this book interesting 
and profitable reading. — T. K. 


' A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION. By H. G. Good. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 575 pages. $5.00. 


While this is a history of education, it is more than a chronicle of facts and movements 
in the development of educational thought and practice. The writer attempts to trace the 
development of schools and school systems and the growth of psychology as it has a 
bearing on teaching and learning. The book devotes more space than other histories of 
education to the development of our American school system down to the present. 
Its concluding chapter is entitled “Education Today.” — T. K. 


IMPROVING MARKING AND REPORTING PRACTICES in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. By William L. Wrinkle. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1947. 
120 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a critical evaluation of the marking and reporting practices in our schools. The 
author leads the teacher to take an inventory, as it were, of his practices — his objectives 
and results. He points out fallacies in the use of the conventional systems. The new 
departures in marking and reporting pupil achievement are illustrated and evaluated. This 
stimulating book might well be made the basis of study by a group of teachers interested in 


improving their practice of marking and reporting the achievement and progress of their 
pupils. — T. K. 


MARK MY WORDS. By Marjorie Rosenberger. Illustrated by Anne T. Cleveland. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1947. 109 pages. 64 cents, subject to 
usual discounts on quantity orders. 

A workbook-like supplementary aid to be used in high school English classes. The 
author has collected approximately 3,000 words over a period of years which she believes 
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every high school student should know how to spell, pronounce, and use. These words 
are arranged in various forms of exercises which do not resemble routine drill. The 
author’s aim is to stimulate the interest of the learner. To that end her approach is of the 
type which will appeal to the high school student. Many an English teacher will welcome 
this helpful device. — T. K. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF BABY JESUS. By Arthur W. Gross. Illustrated by Otto Keisker. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 30 pages. 25 cents net. 

This beautiful booklet tells the story of the Savior’s birth in pictures and words. The 
pictures are in striking colors, and the text is simple and childlike. Here is an excellent 
Christmas gift for the little folks in the beginner and primary departments of school and 
Sunday school. — T. K. 


THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR. A Play in Two Acts. By G. L. Wind. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1947. 82 pages. 25 cents. 


Describes the life of the Becker family and is arranged for seven characters, four male 
and three female. The pastor makes the opening and closing remarks, in which he in- 
troduces the play and finally summarizes the salutary effect the family next door had upon 
the Beckers, especially George, Jr. This play is suitable for Walther League groups. — C. D. 


USING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS WITH CHILDREN. First 1947 membership 

service bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education. 86 pages. 50 cents. 

An excellent treatment of an important subject. The chapter “Values and Hazards in 

Using Audio-Visual Materials,” by Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago, contains an 
excellent summary of the best thought on this subject. — E. J. W. 


PLAY THERAPY. By Virginia Mae Adline. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 
$3.50. 379 pages. 

Play projection as a therapeutic activity has in recent years received serious attention by 
students of child behavior. The study by Miss Adline in this field appears to be a new 
milestone in the further development of the technique. 

The method follows the so-called non-directive or client-centered approach to child 
counseling and guidance proposed by Carl R. Rogers. The book contains an introduction 
by Dr. Rogers. 

The cases upon which the book is based are carefully recorded and tell their own 
fascinating and sometimes heartbreaking stories. The case records are followed by careful 
analyses and principles, which the careful observer of child conduct will appreciate. 

Not only child analysts, but also teachers and administrators will find this book both 
interesting and helpful. The technique appears to be particularly applicable to the child 
of pre-school and elementary school age. — A. F. S. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. “A Symposium Edited for the English 
Association by Vivian De Sola Pinto.” London: Macmillan and Co., 1947. 166 
pages. $2.50. 

This little volume is a symposium of essays by eleven authors, members of the English 
Association of the British Isles. The essays discuss important problems of English instruc- 
tion that appears to be current in the public schools of England. American students of 
education will find the essays stimulating and helpful. 

The various essays treat the fields of poetry, drama, choral speaking, spoken English, 
grammar, prose composition, study of prose, school examinations in English, the school 
library, and the training of the teacher of English. The book is especially helpful in 
showing the relationship of the various fields in the educational process. — A. F. S. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. By James L. Mursell, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947. 449 pages. List price, $4.00. 
“A comprehensive and balanced account of the testing movement in psychology.” 
This volume offers a detailed account of the various phases of psychological testing in- 
dicating its strength and weakness, validation and reliability, etc. The book contains 
56 Tables and 32 Figures which are of help in following and more fully appreciating 
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Mursell’s point of view, his criticisms, and his suggestions for future developments of 
testing. This book is of interest not only to students of psychometrics, but of education 
as well. — A. F.S. 


Music 


TRAINING THE SINGING VOICE. By Victor Alexander Field. Morningside Heights: 
King’s Crown Press, 1947. 337 pages. $4.00. 


By summarizing and evaluating the writings of seven hundred and fourteen authors. 
appearing during the past fifteen years, the writer has made a permanent contribution of 
great value to a field of pedagogy which has never been noted for accuracy of terminology, 
consistency of practice, and agreement on points of theory. Excellent research techniques 
employed by the author have resulted in a clearly written and well-organized compendium 
of facts, opinions, and assumptions currently held by members of the vocal profession. 
Wisely the author has also religiously limited himself to nine primary areas — pedagogy, 
breathing, phonation, resonance, range, dynamics, ear training, diction, and interpretation. 
Of significant interest is the recurring reference to an organismic approach as prerequisite 
for the perfection of a successful theory in voice culture. — V. G. H. 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK. Edited by Hazel Nohavec Morgan. Chicago: 
Music Educators National Conference. 256 pages. $2.50. 


In the words of the title page this is “A compendium of data, opinions, and recom- 
mendations compiled from the reports of investigations, studies, and discussions conducted 
by the MENC Curriculum Committees Soe the period from 1942 to 1946 and a selection 
of pertinent material from current releases of the organization.” The material is presented 
in a form and style which is clear, concise, and as complete as the comprehensive character 
of the book will permit. The forty chapters, perhaps more accurately described as sections, 
span the complete gamut of music activities from music at the pre-school level to music 
in international and intercultural relations. Several valuable bibliographies in the field 
of elementary music education are included. For the educator desiring a quick and ex- 
tensive view into recent and projected activities of a vital educational area this volume 


will be indispensable. — V. G. H 


MOZART’S OPERAS. By Edward J. Dent. Oxford University Press: New York. 1947. 
276 pages. $5.50. 

Edward J. Dent, an important music scholar of our day, gives us a very extensive study 
of Mozart’s operas. He doesn’t just relate the plots, but enters into a detailed, technical, 
and historical discussion of every phase of these operas. The book will be interesting for 
the student of music history, since the author also alludes to the development of forms, 
uses of instruments, and Mozart’s treatment of the different styles. The biography, although 
not intended to be complete, is interwoven with the discussion of the operas. — C. W. 


SCIENCE 


CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTIONS IN SCIENCE DISCUSSIONS. By Katherine Elizabeth 
Hill. New York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1947. $2.10. 


This research study should appeal to those who have more than ordinary interest in 
curriculum instruction, science education, and psychology of learning. The author presents 
a brief historical account of science objectives to make those which are at present commonly 
accepted more understandable. The research itself is a diagnosis of verbal responses of 
children in the first six grades. The results indicate the variability and maturity of 


achievement within a grade or from grade to grade with respect to the goals of science 
instruction. — H. G. 


THE FEVER BARK TREE. By M. L. Duran-Reynals. New York: Doubleday, 1946. 
274 pages. $2.75. 


The story of the conquest of malaria, the disease which has caused more poverty and 
sickness and death than any other scourge mankind has known. The book begins with 
an account of the death of Alexander the Great and traces the history of malaria through 
World War II. It is a story of altruism and greed, of selfishness and self-sacrifice, of skill 
and shortsightedness. Easily read, truly a romantic history. — J. K. 
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History 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Charles A. Robinson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1947. 252 pages. $8.75. 


_ Alexander the Great will always remain a figure to challenge the interest of the 
historian. In this volume Professor Robinson, who has written extensively on Alexander 
and his age, has produced a biography intended for the layman: rather than for the pro- 
fessional historian. — H. O. A. K. 


HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. By Elaine Sanceau. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. 
818 pages. $3.50. 


_ The man who explored the West Africa coast a few years before Columbus’ discoveries 
in a measure furnishes the background to the great era of exploration in the New World. 
This biography is written in a semipopular style. For an appreciation of the life of a 
15th-century navigator this book makes good reading. — H. O. A. K. 


MISSOURI COMPROMISE. By Tris Coffin. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1947. 
315 pages. $3.00. 


This cleverly titled book (remember the Missouri Compromise of the slave fight?) 
demonstrates how hard it is to write an adequate interpretation of one’s contemporaries. 
With experience as a newspaperman in Washington to give him insight into our times, 
Mr. Coffin has knocked together a few impressions about the Truman administration. There 
is little in the way of logic to the organization of the material, and there is no proof of some 
enormous statements or wild guesses. It is just one man’s opinion, written in a hurry to 
beat a publisher’s deadline. 

Nevertheless you will enjoy reading the book. Its analysis is shrewd, its delineations of 
character startlingly revealing. The book being slightly ironic in tone, the reader can sense 
the dissatisfaction of Mr. Coffin with the present administration already in the first chapter 
and his disillusion with our leading statesmen in the rest. The trouble is, this is the short 
ws One wonders how Mr. Coffin will feel about these things ten years from now. — 
A. G. H. 


THE U.S. IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1945-1947. By John C. Campbell. Harper and Bros., 
1947. 585 pages. $5.00. 

In this volume the Council on Foreign Relations has resumed its annual surveys of 
American foreign policy and its problems, discontinued in 1940. Although hereafter the 
Council will publish its findings each year, the present work covers the period from V-E Day 
to the spring of 1947. 

For a day when world events transpire too rapidly to be assimilated by the casual reader, 
this book renders a valuable service by compiling the principal developments in logical 
and readable order. Here are the problems of postwar adjustments, national foreign policy, 
peace making in Europe, the United Nations, relief and rehabilitation, and security and 
disarmament historically treated and objectively analyzed. Where our newspapers gave us 
only fleeting impressions of events, the Council’s publication gathers factual data for us 
about a period which is destined to become one of the most important in our history. 
The bibliography, with its interpretive comments, is an excellent aid for further research. 

If our foreign policy is confused, it is because the American people do not have the 
material. This book goes a long way toward filling the gap. —A.G. H. 


OUR FAIR CITY. By Robert S. Allen (ed.). New York: The Vanguard Press, 1947. 
886 pages. $3.50. 

The scathing indictment of Lincoln Steffens entitled The Shame of the Cities and written 
in 1904 aroused Americans to action in cleaning up municipal governments. If anyone 
believes that the reforms endured, he would do well to read Our Fair City. This book, 
edited by Mr. Allen, but written by leading journalists of the seventeen cities studied, has 
an ironic title. “Local government here at home is a reeking shambles of corruption, 
incompetence, waste, and misrule.... We have made no fundamental progress in municipal 
government in the past fifty years.” Although somewhat superficial, the various articles 
will leave their sting on complacent natives proud of their home town. Political cor- 
ruption, filth, dirt, waste, and misrule are common factors. Business profits from these 
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conditions, and the public condones them. Controlled by suburbanites and rural-ruled 
legislatures, the cities have no “deep-rooted tradition and continuity in honest, intelligent, 
and competent municipal management.” They are, says the editor, “corrupt and content. 

Maybe the book will get you angry enough to do something about the plight of your 
own “fair city.” — A. G. H. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMAT. By Josephus Daniels. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. 547 pages. $5.00. 

As ambassador to Mexico from 1933 to 1942, Mr. Daniels had the specific task to put 
the “Good Neighbor Policy” into effect. This was somewhat awkward for a man who 
had once ordered American naval vessels to take Vera Cruz while he was Secretary of 
the Navy. But the past decade of cordial relations between the U.S. and its southern 
neighbor demonstrates that Mr. Daniels achieved his mission. How he did it and what 
he observed about Mexican life are described in Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat. The numerous 
photographs accompanying the text give a fair crosscut of ambassadorial duties. 

The author is no novice at writing. A former newspaper editor, his style is journalistic 
and therefore easy to read as the i! paper. Highly personal, like a diary, and intended 
to be part of an autobiography, the book makes up in interest what it may lack in objective 
analysis. — A. G. H. 


THE MONEYMAN. By Thomas B. Costain. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 


1947. $3.00. 
PRINCE OF FOXES. By Samuel Shellabarger. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 
$3.00. 


The well-established vogue of historical novels continues to be popular. And well it 
may, for there is no more fascinating approach to the facts of history. When ably done, 
as in these two best sellers, fictionalized history is an excellent introduction to the record 
of the past. 

Both writers are first-rate tellers of tales. Mr. Costain, whose Black Rose won wide 
favor, is a master at the art of maintaining a fast pace. The skill of Mr. Shellabarger lies 
particularly in his prodigious research into the historical setting, as indicated in his previous 
work, Captain from Castile. Both set their plots in the early Renaissance period. The 
Prince of Foxes concerns the intrigues of the Italian Borgias, with whom the talented hero 
comes into contact and conflict while masquerading as a member of the nobility. The 
Moneyman is a story of 15th-century France, with two leading figures, Jacques Coeur, the 
first great merchant prince, and his handsome aide, the knight d’Arlay. The efforts of 
Coeur as the moneyman of King Charles VII to improve the Tot of the common man and 
promote peace and trade form the central theme, about which a romantic pattern is woven. 

Both novels will grip your interest and make more real that epoch when the medieval 
mind began to stir and the first tentative approaches to the modern era were made. — A.G.H. 


EconoMIcs 


AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES. By J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. $5.00. 

Eminent economists collaborated in preparing this comprehensive study on production 
and consumption within the United States. Potentialities and trends are measured and 
analyzed. These are to serve as guides for intelligent appraisal and planning. If you wish 
to know about the national income, the cost of church building, future clothing needs, the 
postwar status of education, crop yields per acre, the future of transportation, population 
trends, the consumption of tobacco, etc., it is here. — H. G. 


RecENT ARTICLES 


“THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM.” By Warren 
C. Seyfert. The Elementary School Journal, October, 1947, pp. 70—81. 
Teacher groups quite frequently request summarized information relative to the area 
indicated by the title of the present article. This first section outlines as one major char- 
acteristic of modern education that of meeting the needs of children and youth. In No- 
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vember, 1947, this journal will publish the companion article by Ralph W. Tyler, also of 
the University of Chicago. 


Teachers will find in this essay some stimulating suggestions for the educational pro- 
gram as it relates to elementary and secondary boys ca girls. — A. V. M. 


“DO’S AND DON’TS FOR REMODELING.” By Arthur N, Starin. The Nation’s Schools, 
November, 1947, pp. 34—87. 


A Sa century or a half century ago the school building was new. Now it should 
be replaced by a new building. Present high costs of construction make imperative a 
careful study of renovation and reconstruction of old buildings. 


The present article may be of help to teachers and boards of education who are in- 
terested in the possibilities of “making over” the old place.—A.V.M. 


“AN ANALYSIS OF THE PERSONALITY TRAITS OF THE EFFECTIVE TEACHER.” 
By Paul Witty. Journal of Educational Research, May, 1947, pp. 662—671. 


The author supplies very pertinent data in dealing with the problem of personality 
traits in teachers. The real problem is to ascertain what aspects of personality are most 
important. Approximately 12,000 letters were studied. These letters came from pupils 
distributed throughout Grades Two to Twelve. The topic with which these letters dealt 
was: “The Tencher Who Has Helped Me Most.” 


The trait co-operative, democratic attitude appeared with highest frequency. The trait 
next in line as to frequency of mention was kindliness and consideration for the individual. 
This carefully executed study deserves the attention of every teacher. — A. V. M. 


“AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE LIFE GOALS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS.” By 
Sister Annette. The Catholic Educational Review, October, 1947, pp. 475—482. 


“The investigations of the life goals of college students, as reported in this study, had 
three ends in view; viz.: (1) to compare the goals of life of St. Catherine students with 
students in non-Catholic colleges; (2) to provide the faculty with some relatively objective 
means of interpreting and understanding the students’ life goals; and (3) to help students 
themselves to understand and clarify their life goals.” 

The instrument used for their study was the Goals of Life Inventory, which grew out 
of the Co-operative Study in General Education, sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. 

This account of the study, its results, and the use made of the results shows how instru- 
ments of evaluation may be adapted to various types of schools, even church-related schools. 
Adaptation is a major ability in those scholars who employ all information with the view 
of making such information contribute to the welfare of the cause they represent. A study 
of this account could well lead to an idea applicable to Synodical Conference schools. — 
A. V. M. 


“IMPROVE TEACHING.” By The National Conference for the Improvement of Teach- 
ing. The Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1947, pp. 80—100. 

Twenty pages packed with vital and thought-provoking topics for group study of pro- 
fessional competence. The twenty topics are distributed in the following areas: Im- 
proving the Profession Itself, Improving the Educational Program, Improving the School 
Environment and Teaching Situation, Improving School-Public Relations. — A. V. M. 


“DEMOCRATIC CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT.” By H. L. Caswell. N. E. A. Journal, 
October, 1947, pp. 504—505. 

The author of this article, a well-known authority on curriculum problems, sets forth 
some basic principles to be considered in planning curriculum construction or adjustment. 
These principles or guides are: 1. Teachers should iis in planning curriculum work. 
2, Curriculum work should be considered a part of the regular job of teachers and should 
not be left for after-school hours and vacations. 8. Curriculum work should start with the 
problems in the local situation. 4. Improvement in the experiences of pupils is the test 
of all curriculum procedures. — A. V. M. 
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“SMALLER CLASSES.” By Helen Garrett. N. E. A. Journal, October, 1947, pp. 510—511. 
One of the reasons for teacher loss is the fact that teachers are obliged to carry a pupil 
load far beyond the realms of possibility in view of modern standards of expected outcomes 
of teaching. 
Lutheran teachers in particular could find in this article some interesting ideas for dis- 
cussion with their boards of education or their parent groups. — A. V. M. 


“THE RETIRING TEACHER.” By A. J. Holmes. Illinois Education, September, 1947, 
p. ll. 

This has no bearing on a teacher who is of a quiet, retiring disposition, but the article 
deals in a revealing fashion with one of the greatest concerns of every teacher — time and 
condition of retirement. 

Boards of Education and parents should be informed about current practices in profes- 
sional areas, such as the one under discussion here. Teachers can perform a valuable service 
for the profession by making such information available to the people who can take appro- 
priate action. — A. V. M. 

“EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP.” Review of Educational Research, Vol. XVII, No. 4, 
October, 1947. American Educational Research Association, NEA. Washington, 
Dis 

This issue of Educational Research reviews the literature on “Education for Citizenship” 
for the three-year period since the issuance of Vol. XIV, No.4, October, 1944. The four 
areas in which research data are given are: General Education, Intergroup Education, The 
Social Studies, Adult Education for Citizenship. — A. V. M. 

“EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY; ITS NEED AND FUNCTION IN THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS.” By Theodore Brameld. The Harvard Educational Review, sum- 
mer, 1947, pp. 162—167. 


Dominant patterns of belief are not always those which are given verbal expression. 
The acutal culture which reflects through education its pattern of thought is probably more 
realistically an expression of a philosophy. The present article deals with this concept of 
educational philosophy. In the training of teachers there may be present an expressed 
philosophy and an actually lived pattern of thought. The author makes some concrete 
suggestions for the organization of study in this field.— A. V. M. 


Pustic Funps For Pusiic ScHoors.— One of the most important issues 
facing education today, says NEA Secretary Willard Givens, is to assure that 
funds raised by public taxation are used exclusively for the support of public 
schools. “I oppose the use of public funds for parochial or private schools, 
because it would weaken if not destroy public education,” Dr. Givens told 
Michigan superintendents at their recent State meeting. 


Dr. Givens listed seven ways in which “the basic American principle of 
the separation of church and state is being undermined.” These, according to 
Dr. Givens, include: (1) the transportation of children in public busses to 
parochial schools: (2) furnishing of textbooks at public expense to parochial 
school children; (83) extending of public health services to children in at- 
tendance at parochial schools; (4) furnishing of school lunches, paid for 
in part or in full out of public funds, to children in parochial schools; (5) sup- 
plying of surplus buildings and equipment, paid for out of public funds, to 
non-public institutions; (6) permitting teachers in religious garb to teach in 
the public schools and carry on what is in fact a parochial education at public 
expense; (7) placing the entire cost of some parochial schools upon public 
taxpayers, such as was attempted recently in North College Hill, Ohio. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Louis Drrcen, Steeleville, Ill., on April 17, 1947, at the age of 77. He had served for 
a period of 30 years in Lutheran schools at Roselle, Ill.; Bremen, Kans.; Fairmont, Okla.; 
and Frohna, Mo. In 1917 he had retired from teaching. 


Henry Louis Persson, Carlinville, Ill., on June 13, 1947, at the age of 70. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher in a colored mission school in North Carolina, at Concordia 
School in Granite City, Ill.; Bethlehem in St. Louis, Mo.; St. Mark’s in Steeleville, IIL; 
and Zion in Carlinville, Ill. He retired from teaching while at his last charge in 1933, 
but continued to serve the congregation as organist and sexton. 


B. C. Meyer, Merrill, Wis., on July 31, 1947, at the age of 62. For 39 years he had 
served as teacher, organist, and choir director at the following congregations: Trinity, 
Fisherville, Ont., Can.; Immanuel, Rock Island, Ill.; Trinity, Davenport, Iowa; and 
St. John’s, Merrill, Wis. 


Frep EBERHARD, Altamont, Ill., on Aug. 1, 1947, at the age of nearly 67. For 31 years 
he had served the Church as parish school teacher at the following places; Elk Creek and 
Falls City, Nebr.; Cissna Park, Ill.; Polk, Nebr.; Nashville and Bethlehem, Ill. In 1985 
he had discontinued teaching. 


HerMan W. Meyer, emeritus, Frankenmuth, Mich., on Aug. 6, 1947, at the age of 
nearly 79, He began his career as teacher in the Lutheran Deaf Institute at Detroit, Mich. 
After faithful service of 17 years in that institution he accepted a call to one of the rural 
schools of St. Lorenz Congregation in Frankenmuth. There, and later in the consolidated 
school in the village, he taught until he had completed 50 years of service. For the past 
several years he had lived in retirement. 


Jess— REINHARD STENSKE, Los Angeles, Calif., on Aug. 7, 1947, at the age of 49. He 
had served for 29 years as teacher and principal in Lutheran schools at Soldier and West- 
gate, Iowa; Trinity, Sheboygan, Wis.; and St. John’s, Los Angeles, Calif. His unexpected 
death was the result of a heart attack, which he suffered shortly after his return from the 
Centennial Convention in Chicago. 


Cuartes E. Reuss, Richmond, Va., on Aug. 16, 1947, at the age of 55. After several 
years of service in St. Matthew’s School, Philadelphia, he was principal of Bethlehem 
School in Richmond for a period of 15 years. He had discontinued teaching in 19380. For 
the last two years of his life he was confined to his bed as a result of a stroke of paralysis. 
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tion, Lily, Wis. 


“St. Luke and Jehovah Lutheran schools 
Apert V. Maurer, professor of education in Chicago. 
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“Tuey Have Taken Away My Lorp.” — Conscientious choirmasters must 
have observed the trend in much choir music now appearing on the market. 
Examples of texts appended will be revealing to those who are not being 
supplied with free copies of this “poetry!” 

Disturbing is the fact that some of these materials have been used by Lu- 
theran groups in low and high places. 

Is the choir loft more vulnerable than the pulpit? 


For Easter 
O younglings in yon grassy patch 
The first bright rays of sunshine catch! 


* od * 


O angel of the garden 
Descend to us today, 

And comfort all our sadness 
And drive death’s fear away! 


For Christmas 


In Bethlehem’s lowly manger 
How sweet a babe is laid! 

To poverty no stranger, 

Of straw his bed is made. 


Rock him, rock him, Mary, mother, 
In his slumber mild. 


The cattle all stand gazing, 
The tender infant smiles, 
And with a look amazing 
The oxen he beguiles. 


Wrap him, wrap him, Mary, mother, 
In his swaddling clothes. 


* * % 


Sleep little Jesus, sleep and dream 
While God is watching o’er you; 
Heaven’s angels are smiling close by 
While you my pretty one dream! Ah. . 


The little birdies in their nest 
Are snuggled safe and warm; 
And God your Father is guarding you, 
Keeping you from all harm. 
* * * 


Lullaby, lullaby, O Babe divine 
Thy sleep is sweet release, 

Lullaby, lullaby, O Babe divine, 
Slumber on in heav’nly peace. 

Snow is white, the night is cold, 
The stars are sparkling o’er the fold, 
Lullaby .. . 


* sg bs 
When little Jesus came to town 
The wind blew up, the wind blew down... 
* * sg 
Much Oooo and Ah... 
But mostly (bl)ah! 
Makrrtin J. BANCERT 


